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The New England Home Economics Association will stand with wel- 
coming hands to receive the American Home Economics Association and 
its friends in Boston, July 1-5, 1929. 

This means six hands instead of one, for each state of the New Eng- 
land Region voted for Boston as its choice for this reception. 

Many of our guests are too young to know more than the name of their 
hostess. We, therefore, want to tell you a little of how we came to be, 
what we have tried to do and have done. 

The New England Home Economics Association does not reach its 
majority till 1930, just in time to vote in Boston’s Tercentenary. What 
were the pre-natal influences of this youth of twenty years? 

Under the head of manual training, sewing and cooking had been 
taught in certain public and private schools for many years. The science, 
art, and economics of the home were seldom spoken of in educational 
circles. 

The Lake Placid Conference in 1899 became a pioneer in euthenics, 
“the betterment of living conditions through conscious endeavor for the 
purpose of securing efficient human beings.” Both name and definition 
were given by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, instructor in sanitary chemistry, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, to us known as the “mother of 
home economics.” 

Under her as inspirer, promoter, and president, the conference so 
grew in numbers and influence that in 1909 it evolved into the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, of which she was active president 
until 1910, when she declined re-election and was made honorary 
president. 


The successful launching of the national organization left her free to 
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initiate new plans for service. She saw clearer than ever that power 
required cooperation. Many groups that she had formed were working 
with fair results. She had nursed these scattered groups under diverse 
conditions in the cities, towns and rural sections of her native New 
England. Now she visioned an organization which should knit together 
the homes, schools, and other agencies of human welfare. 

In May 1909, hoping the opportune time had come, she called a meet- 
ing to talk over possibilities and plans for the extension and enlarge- 
ment of home economics contacts and efficiency. Seventy-five persons 
answered the call. Kindergartens, the grades, high, normal, technical 
schools, colleges, universities, social workers, women’s clubs, publishers, 
homemakers—all sent representatives. Enthusiasm deepened and plans 
were laid for summer investigations. 

October 9, 1909 this inchoate group presented a program of pithy 
speeches from Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, school of social workers, Harvard 
University and Simmons College; Professor William D. Hurd, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College; Herbert S. Weaver and Hollis Godfrey, 
Girls School of Practical Arts, Boston; Bertha Terrell, University of 
Vermont, and others. 

Organization followed. The New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion was born. Its first officers were: President, Sarah Louise Arnold; 
vice-president, Herbert S. Weaver; secretary-treasurer, Isabel F. Hyams; 
executive committee of four and a representative councilor. 

Its purpose was thus defined: 


(a) to provide a means of cooperation and interchange of opinion among all 
men and women interested in the betterment of home life, whether directly 
through the home, the schools, civic clubs, social work, or the press 

(b) in the belief that the home is the unit of consumption and of health, to 
emphasize the social and scientific aspects of home economics, and science 
applied to daily living 

(c) to further the work of the American Home Economics Association to- 
ward cooperation and concentrated effort on the part of all forces working in 
the interests of home economics 


Any person interested in the betterment of home life who paid a fee 
of fifty cents was eligible to membership. 

From the first the membership has by choice divided itself into ‘‘con- 
ferences’’ (later “‘sections’’) for intensive work. The first year, there 
were three—home economics in higher education, study of dietaries, and 
institutional management. Domestic arts, rural schools, with others 
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have been formed, until in the later years the present five include the in- 
terests of all our members—homemakers, institution managers, social 
workers, teachers, women in business. 

The first year closed with an approximate 125 membership. The 
treasurer presented a receipted bill of $28.30 for expenses, with no ‘‘bal- 
ance.” Comparison of these two items alone with those of 1928— 
members 464, balance $200—gives a concrete idea of growth, influence, 
loyalty. 

In 1911 the Association was asked to take charge of a program at the 
New England Exposition in Mechanics Hall, Boston. The program 
brought forward three speakers upon “The Child in the Home—its food, 
clothing, and play.” ‘This gave a publicity that has since called for 
numerous exhibits in racial foods, balanced diets, domestic arts, sanita- 
tion, clothing economics, budget making, and related subjects. 

Requests soon came for courses of lessons in various towns within a 
hundred-mile radius. Free courses have been given at home for members 
and outsiders. Lecturers and demonstrators have been sent to every 
quarter of the region. 

The social workers section for several years has arranged one or more 
courses by experts from the medical schools and hospitals, or clinics 
under workers in their own fields. For three years Dr. Alice F. Blood has 
directed a seminar in nutrition at the Boston Dispensary. Thus the 
influences which go forth to distant fields make the association effective. 

March 30, 1911 Mrs. Ellen H. Richards dropped her mantle and passed 
to her reward. Her loss seemed irreparable— 


A staff is broken; but ere it snapped, 
Those who had leaned on it so long 

Had made its steadfast fibre theirs 

And fare now forward, straight and strong. 


The cause was greater than any worker. All felt spurred to carry on 
in the spirit of their loved founder and to honor her memory by con- 
tinued effort. That her mantle fell upon worthy successors you will 
know when you meet, next July, all our presidents, still carrying on in 
fruitful centers of the home economics field. Here is the list: 


Sarah Louise Arnold, dean emerita of Simmons College; ex-president, 
National Girl Scouts 

Mrs. Margaret J. Stannard, principal, Garland School of Homemaking 

Mrs. Eva W. White, head resident, Elizabeth Peabody House; director 
of the school of social work, Simmons College 
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Mrs. Elsie K. Chamberlain, Chamberlain School of Everyday Art 
Mrs. Schuyler F. Herron, executive director, American Home Makers, 


Inc. 

Antoinette Roof, associate professor of education, Simmons College 

Jeannie B. Kenrick, head of home economics department, Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Horace A. Skilton, scientific homemaker, mother 

Mrs. Melville Eastham, scientific homemaker, mother 

Mrs. Gladys Beckett Jones, Garland School of Homemaking; president, 
New England Home Economics Association 


Interesting bits of history lie hidden in our files. In 1911, Miss Isabel 
Bevier wrote to Dr. C. F. Langworthy outlining a plan for defining the 
relation which should exist between the American Home Economics 
Association and the local societies. Concerning this letter Dr. Lang- 
worthy writes to Mrs. Mary H. Abel, ‘This means that the association 
(A. H. E. A.) has under consideration a plan along the lines suggested 
by the New England Home Economics Association.”’ Behold youth, 
in 1911, unknowingly suggesting to age! 

Minor details of organization have changed from time to time but for 
some years the present form has served well. There is an executive 
board of the usual officers elected annually, with four directors, two 
chosen to serve two years. The executive board plus the chairmen of 
sections and of standing committees make a board of managers. To 
these is added a group of councilors, who represent the constituent states. 

The board of managers chooses a theme for the year’s activities. This 
serves as a basis for, at present, five general meetings. Each section 
has charge of one meeting in addition to its separate intensive work. 

The Association is financed by its dues, which have stepped from 
fifty cents to one, to two, and now to three dollars; $1.50 represents the 
local share, $1 that of the American Home Economics Association, while 
fifty cents goes to the state association. 

Occasional gifts from individuals and sympathetic groups have brought 
material help and spiritual courage. 

Friendly pocket-books too have opened to outside calls of which the 
two largest may be mentioned—to the College of Constantinople, $50 
and to the Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund, over $1200. 

The period of the World War gave ample opportunity for every mem- 
ber of the Association to advance by example and teaching the principles 
of thrift and conservation. With our former president, Miss Arnold, on 
leave of absence from Simmons, at Washington as assistant to Food 
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Administrator Hoover, we were in constant touch with the changing 
situations, so that from 1917 to 1920 all efforts tended to help in the 
problems of the Government. 

Through individual members and as a group the association has worked 
cooperatively with the Federation of Women’s Clubs, Family Welfare 
Society, School of Social Work, Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, Twentieth Century Club, College Entrance Committee, Con- 
sumers League, Committee of Public Safety, Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion; with settlement houses, hospitals, schools, and other agencies of 
human welfare. It has carried or taken part in programs for the Uni- 
versities of Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, Rhode Island Col- 
lege, and often with the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

When the American Home Economics Association devised its regional 
plan, it honored this oldest home economics association by giving to a 
region the name which the founder of the New England Home Economics 
Association had chosen. 

Naturally, most of our members come from Massachusetts, yet every 
state in the region contributes to and has been aided by our labors and 
our successes. 

Affiliation with the American Home Economics Association extended 
our outlook, brought added inspiration and a definite urge toward greater 
effort. 

Social life has not been neglected. Indeed, each meeting strengthens 
acquaintance, deepens friendship, and, as a devoted young member 
describes her reactions, ‘“‘makes us all feel at home.” An occasional 
picnic, a sail down the bay, excursions to dairy farms, food storage houses, 
bakeries, art exhibitions, teas, dinners, receptions—all help to form better 
ideals of home life. 

Since 1924 a news letter has broadened interests through contributions 
from the constituent states, personal items, book notices, and news from 
national field. 

May we be permitted to mention a few of the men who helped to es- 
tablish, and to maintain the efficiency of the association? Joseph 
Lee, still welcomed as an inspiring member; the late William D. Hurd, 
with his enthusiasm, and pregnant interest in rural betterment; William 
A. Baldwin whose sane advice was often sought in the early years; and 
Frederick W. Howe, whom Massachusetts regretfully gave to Pratt 
Institute. 

Boston as a “Convention City” has brought to us speakers of national 
and international fame with little or no depletion of the treasury. With 
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Harvard and its medical school, Tufts, Boston University, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and the Carnegie Nutrition Labora- 
tory at our very door, and Yale almost as near, our S.O.S. calls have met 
with a ready response. 

Such men as the late James P. Munroe, John Graham Brooks, Dr. 
Graham Lusk, Dr. E. V. McCullom, Professor T. N. Carver, Dr. Abra- 
ham Myerson, and Dr. Herbert I. Spinden have given the Association a 
large share in their life-long researches. 

Three times we have been honored with the annual meetings of the 
American Home Economics Association—1910 and 1912 in Boston, 1921 
in Swampscott. 

In Mrs. Richards’ lifetime educators frequently said, “She is twenty 
years ahead of the times.”” How true this was is proved by the forma- 
tion and present work of the Bureau of Home Economics at Washington, 
The Information Centers, Extension Programs, School Nurses, House- 
hold Aid Societies and others, some of which she started, all of which 
she visioned. She labored early and long to undermine the walls of 
prejudice, ignorance, inertia, and custom that kept the home from scien- 
tific and economic investigation and experiment. 


Back of every institution aiming at the betterment and uplifting of the race 
there is always discoverable some one individual who, in the hour of its incep- 
tion and early development, fired it with enthusiasm, suffused it with his spirit, 
and poured his love and even life into the furtherance of its aims. 


Back of euthenics stands Ellen H. Richards. She once said, ‘“‘I hope— 
I am winning a way which others will keep open.” To keep that way 
open, widened, and cleared exists the New England Home Economics 
Association. 
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A WALK ABOUT HISTORIC BOSTON! 


MARTHA A. S. SHANNON 
Boston, Massachusetts 


We start with the beginning of Boston, and for purposes of convenience 
we divide Old Boston into five sections: First, Beacon Hill, since here 
the first European settler, William Blaxton, made himself a rude home 
before the coming of John Winthrop and his company; second, the terri- 
tory at the foot of Beacon Hill and on the water fronts, since here the 
town was begun; third, the old North End; fourth, the early West End; 
and fifth, the earliest South End. 

Blaxton’s cottage stood on a sheltered spot between Charles and Spruce 
Streets. A tablet on the publishing house of Heath and Company on 
Beacon Street marks the site. 

The original Beacon Hill consisted of three peaks; on the middle and 
highest, the Beacon was set up in 1634, designed to alarm the inhabitants 
in case of invasion, and gave the hill its name. The house of Copley, 
the artist, stood about where the Somerset Club is now; a bas-relief of 
Copley has been placed on the front wall. 

A tablet on the fence enclosing the State House Grounds marks the 
site of the Hancock House, the first house erected on Beacon Hill, near 
the summit, in 1737. Built by Thomas Hancock, it descended to his 
nephew, John Hancock, who lived there as governor of Massachusetts. 
Much of the territory of Beacon Hill till after the Revolution remained 
pastures for cattle. The State House designed by Bulfinch was begun 
in 1795. The Bulfinch front has been preserved to our day. 

The early settlers of Boston first built about the upper end of State 
Street. The square in which the Old State House stands was the first 
center of town life, the market-place, the church, and the homes of 
the leading men of the town. Governor Winthrop lived near the present 
' Exchange Building on State Street. The Old State House should be 
visited for its architecture and interesting museum. 

At the corner of School and Washington Streets is one of the oldest 
buildings in Boston, the “Old Corner Bookstore,” with its interesting 
history. The building bears the date of 1712, and occupies the site of 
the house of Anne Hutchinson who was banished for criticising the 
ministry! The Old South was built at the corner of Washington and 
Milk Streets in 1729, taking the place of an earlier meeting-house. Fa- 


1 A list of books about Boston is given on page 385. 
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mous for the pre-Revolutionary meetings held here, it acquired the title 
of “Sanctuary of Freedom.” 

Within the present City Hall lot on School Street was the first school 
house in the town, built in 1645, which gave the street its name. 

King’s Chapel Burying Ground on Tremont Street is the oldest ‘‘God’s 
acre;” it contains the Winthrop tomb and the graves of many of the 
early settlers of Boston. 

The present King’s Chapel across the street dates from 1749. 

The approach to the North End may be made through “Change Alley,” 
from State Street. Faneuil Hall is the great center of interest in this 
quarter. The old Revolutionary building was enlarged and embellished 
by Bulfinch in 1805. The gilded grasshopper vane is the same as at first. 
The building has recently been renovated within and without, and many 
old buildings removed, making a fine accessible square where the beautiful 
proportions of the Hall can be enjoyed to the full, a setting worthy of 
the “Cradle of Liberty,” as it is known all over this country. 

In Marshall’s Lane, at the corner of Union Street, is the curious old 
landmark, the “‘Boston Stone,” of 1737. 

In North Square is the old home of Paul Revere, built in 1690. It has 
been restored with care and contains many interesting objects of the early 
days. 

Christ Church, on Salem Street, is the oldest church standing in 
Boston, built in 1723. The lanterns were hung in its steeple on the night 
of April 1775, when Paul Revere made his historic “midnight ride.”’ 

Copps Hill Burying Ground contains the tomb of the Mathers. The 
oldest part dates from 1660, the same year the near-by Granary Burying 
Ground was laid out. The latter is the resting-place of John Hancock, 
Samuel Adams, Paul Revere, and many other Revolutionary patriots. 
The most conspicuous monuments here, all in view from the sidewalk, 
are the bowlders marking the tombs of Samuel Adams and James Otis. 
The monument to Benjamin Franklin’s parents is in the middle of the 
yard, and the John Hancock monument, in the southwestern corner. 

The early West End was near the slopes of Beacon Hill. On Mt. 
Vernon Street are a succession of houses with an interesting past. Num- 
ber 57 was the town house of Charles Francis Adams, Senior, during the 
latter part of his life. Number 59, with its classic doorway, was the 
last home of Thomas Bailey Aldrich and associated with his best work. 
Number 65, now an apartment house, was formerly the home of Henry 
Cabot Lodge. Number 85, is a noble example of the work of Bulfinch 
and his school. Built for Harrison Gray Otis, who first occupied the old 
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house at the corner of Cambridge and Lynde Streets, it is now occupied 
by the Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities. 

At Number 10 Louisburg Square was the last home of Louisa M. Al- 
cott, where her father, A. Bronson Alcott, died in 1888, in his eighty-ninth 
year. Number 4 was the home of William D. Howells in 1876 and later. 
Number 20 is interesting as the house where Jenny Lind was married in 
1852. 

In Pinckney Street, Number 20 was the home of the Alcott family in 
the days of Louisa Alcott’s early struggle with authorship and teaching 
a small private school. Number 84 was the first home of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, and here he wrote “The Story of a Bad Boy.” 

On Chestnut Street are a number of historic houses. Number 50 
was the town house of Francis Parkman from 1864 until his death in 1893. 
Number 43, nearly opposite, was for more than forty years the town house 
of Richard H. Dana, Senior, the poet. He died here at ninety-one. 
Further up on Chestnut Street, the house presenting a side bay to the 
street, Number 29, was the home for some years of Edwin Booth, the 
actor. A group of three houses, Numbers 17, 15, 13 are interesting 
examples of the best type of early nineteenth-century domestic architec- 
ture. The first was the home of Cyrus A. Bartol, the “‘poet preacher,” 
and essayist; the second, the ancestral home of Dr. B. Joy Jeffries; 
the third was for some years the home of Reverend John T. Sargent, 
the meeting place of the Radical Club. Mrs. Julia Ward also lived for 
some years in this house. 
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COUNT RUMFORD AND HIS CONTRIBUTIONS TO HOME 
ECONOMICS: 


RUTH A. FORSYTH 
Gilroy, California 


Michael Pupin, in his charming autobiography, “From Immigrant to 
Inventor,” tells how his pious mother characterized the men of science 
whose works so engrossed the attention of her studious son as ‘‘the saints 
of science.” This essay is a tribute to one of America’s first great saints 
of science, Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford. 

Thompson was born at Woburn in the colony of Massachusetts in 
1753. Because the exigencies of the times aroused the jealousy, envy, 
and suspicions of his fellow countrymen, he was forced to flee to England 
at the outbreak of the American Revolution and later served in the forces 
of the King against the colonies. Still later, he was in the service of the 
Elector of Bavaria, introducing many economic and military reforms 
into the administration of that country, and was created a count of the 
Holy Roman Empire in 1791. Thus it came about that his scientific 
genius did not flower in the land of his birth, but rather in England, 
and perhaps most largely in Bavaria. That he was not indifferent to his 
native country and to the development of science there was shown by 
his later gifts for the encouragement of scientific research and the appli- 
cation of its results. 

Count Rumford possessed the elements of the true scientific spirit. 
He was a keen observer, interested in the scientific principles back of the 
many phenomena with which his varied career brought him in contact. 
He was ever gathering facts from which, by the use of his intuitive imagi- 
nation, he was able to form important hypotheses; he performed many 
original, accurate, and detailed experiments, making them quantitative 
where possible, recording his results with admirable precision, drawing 
from them unprejudiced conclusions, and finally giving the practical 
results to the world in simple, clear, logical language. He was rigidly 
methodical and orderly in even the smallest details; system and thorough- 
ness were a passion with him. 

In this essay, however, we wish particularly to pay tribute to Count 
Rumford for the work which directly foreshadows the objectives of the 
field which we now call home economics. In a sense, we may regard 


1 Awarded the prize offered by the Rumford Historical Association, through the American 
Home Economics Association, for the best essay on this subject. See page 352. 
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him as the earliest patron saint of this branch of scientific knowledge 
which, almost a hundred years after Rumford’s death, came to be more 
formally organized and recognized under the leadership of Ellen H. 
Richards, a woman who, like Count Rumford, devoted her energy and 
talent to improving conditions of everyday living by the application of 
science to the problems of the home. 

The subject of heat, with special reference to the control of fire and the 
economical consumption of fuel, engrossed Rumford’s thoughts more 
than any other; and he wrote some of the most important of his famous 
essays and other articles on these topics. His permanent place in the 
scientific world is due largely to his clear insight, backed up by experi- 
mental evidence, into the nature of heat as a form of motion. Dr. Ed- 
win E. Slosson speaks of Rumford’s essay ‘“‘Concerning the Source of the 
Heat which is Generated by Friction,” as one of the shortest of his scien- 
tific papers but one which would be hard to match in all scientific litera- 
ture for originality of conception, importance of matter, completeness of 
experimental demonstration, and clearness of expression. Further ex- 
perimentation led Rumford to advance the mechanistic theory of heat 
and to lay the foundation for the great scientific generalization known as 
the law of the conservation of energy. The next “scientific saint” to 
widen this trail of knowledge into the hitherto inaccessible region of heat 
was Tyndall, who gives enthusiastic recognition to the work of his 
predecessor in his classic, ““Heat as a Mode of Motion.” 

It was characteristic of Count Rumford that he always brought his 
new knowledge down from the peaks of scientific theory to its applica- _ 
tion on the level of homely experience, that he turned from what he called 
abstruse philosophical disquisitions, such as the molecular kinetic theory 
and the law of the conservation of energy, to the scientific construc- 
tion of chimneys, fireplaces, stoves, and cooking utensils. Some trivial 
experience such as a burn from a spoonful of hot apple-sauce or 
thick rice soup would arouse his curiosity as to causes and send his mind 
again into the unknown realm of heat, and the result would be such an 
essay as that on “Propagation of Heat in Fluids” in which he outlines 
the theory of the transfer of heat by means of convection currents, while 
immediately thereafter he would apply this knowledge to the heating and 
ventilation of the home. Another illustration of his interest in the in- 
teraction between theory and practice was his founding, late in life, of 
the Royal Institution in England, the chief object of which he considered 
to be connecting the uplands of pure science with the lowlands of every- 
day life. 
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This idea of making the Royal Institution a sort of institute of tech- 
nology and engineering was not shared by the able men with whom he 
started this organization; but in spite of their preference for the upper 
regions of pure science, Rumford’s purpose was not defeated. There 
is now far wider recognition of his wisdom; as Professor A. N. White- 
house puts it, “It is no paradox to say that in our most theoretical 
moods we may be nearest to our most practical applications.”” The 
story of Michael Faraday, who lived for thirty-eight years at the Royal 
Institution and whose work alone would make it forever famous, con- 
tains an incident which aptly illustrates Count Rumford’s point. Fara- 
day had just finished the demonstration of his new discovery of electro- 
magnetic induction when a lady in the audience asked, “But, Professor 
Faraday, even if the effect you explained is obtained, what is the use of 
it?” The quick reply was, ““Madam, will you tell me the use of a new- 
born child?” If Rumford could have lived to see electric lights, heat, 
and power introduced into ordinary homes as a result of this discovery 
in pure science, to see motors running washing machines, sewing ma- 
chines, and vacuum cleaners, would not the reconciliation between re- 
search in pure science and its practical application seem to him complete? 

The founding of the Royal Institution was only one of Rumford’s 
efforts to perpetuate the application of the truths of science to the im- 
provement of common things. In 1797 he made a liberal gift to the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences in Boston and bequeathed funds 
to establish a Rumford Professorship of Chemistry at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Probably few of the users of the acid phosphate baking powder 
known as Rumford Baking Powder realize that it owes its name to the 
fact that its inventor, Professor E. N. Horsford, was holder of this Rum- 
ford professorship. 

Two of Rumford’s essays reveal him in another important rdle, that of 
one of the earliest promoters of what may be called scientific philan- 
thropy. When he became adviser to the Elector of Bavaria, the soldiers of 
the army, for whom no suitable occupation was provided in time of peace 
or after dismissal, presented a difficult problem, the country was under- 
going a period of agricultural depression, and beggars were a serious men- 
ace to law and order. To mitigate these evils, Count Rumford used 
force to suppress beggary, started many public works, and opened 
“houses of industry” at which men were given opportunity to learn pro- 
ductive occupations. In applying his moral ideas for the spiritual 
salvation of the wayward and his scientific knowledge for their bodily 
comforts and for methods of rendering them self-supporting, he suc- 
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ceeded in making the recipients of his help happy and contented and 
maintained a morale that set a new standard for philanthropic endeavor. 

This charitable work led Count Rumford to undertake also what may 
well be regarded as the forerunner of modern agricultural experimental 
stations. He arranged for the soldiers of the Bavarian army to have 
gardens of their own and encouraged them to experiment with useful 
plants. He tells us in his first essay, 


There is hardly a soldier that goes on a furlough or that returns home at 
the expiration of his time of service that does not carry with him a few potatoes 
for planting and a little collection of garden seeds; and I have no doubt that in 
a very few years we shall see potatoes as much cultivated in Bavaria as in other 
countries and that the use of vegetables for food will be generally introduced 


among the common people. 


This prediction has been more than verified by the important réle now 
played by the potato in the food supply of Germany In another essay, 
Rumford tells of his attempt to improve the breeds of horses and cattle 
throughout the country, but in this case he seems less satisfied with the 
results. 

In the essay entitled “Of Foods; and Particularly of Feeding the 
Poor,” we see Rumford at work in a réle of particular interest from the 
home economics standpoint. He himself goes into the kitchen and 
investigates so that his observations have an experimental foundation. 
He gives us recipes and costs for making the famous soup which brought 
so much satisfaction to him and to those whose daily rations consisted 
mostly of this specialty. To prevent the soup from burning during its 
long time of cooking, which was the secret of its savory qualities, he 
invented a double boiler and gives the details of its construction. Then 
there are recipes for preparing various kinds of cheap food such as mac- 
caroni and potatoes. He was probably the first to make potato salad. 
Being an American, he liked Indian corn and did his best to introduce In- 
dian pudding into England. In this worthy effort he failed because, as 
we now realize, the climate was against him; and as a result Americans 
during the World War patriotically ate more corn so that they could 
send more wheat to western Europe where corn and its use as human food 
are still unfamiliar. 

Another of Rumford’s essays is devoted to food and cooking, and 
specifically to the best methods of roasting, preserving, and making 
coffee and to details of the construction of coffee pots and urns. 
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While some of Rumford’s conjectures with regard to the nutritive 
values of foods have been proved erroneous, still they are significant as 
among the early cases of attention to this most important subject. His 
interest and early efforts to contribute to the scientific study of the chemis- 
try and economy of foods made it most appropriate that Ellen H. Rich- 
ards and her associates should give his name to the scientific kitchen 
which formed part of the Massachusetts state exhibit at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago in 1893. This kitchen was a development from the New 
England Kitchen, which Mrs. Richards and Mrs. Abel had opened in 
Boston and to which a grant had been made from the fund established by 
Rumford in the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Both these 
kitchens took their cue from European institutions which were attempt- 
ing to teach how to provide an adequate diet at low cost, and thus traced 
their ancestry from Rumford’s attempts in Bavaria a hundred years 
or more earlier. 

“The Rumford Kitchen Leaflets,” a series of short, simple papers 
published in connection with the Chicago exhibit, are interesting both 
as one of the first American attempts to popularize scientific knowledge 
of food selection and preparation and as showing what great advance 
had been made in the body of knowledge for which Rumford had coined 
the phrase, the science of nutrition. When we compare these leaflets 
with present-day knowledge of nutrition and the abundance of good 
popular literature now available concerning it, we realize that still more 
rapid progress has been made during the last thirty-five years, both in 
gathering scientific facts and in using them to increase the general wel- 
fare; and we can imagine the satisfaction of Count Rumford could he 
see how the American public is, in this field at least, adopting his theories 
regarding the social and economic value of science applied to every-day 
life. 

We can also imagine that among recent scientific discoveries in rela- 
tion to food values those which revealed the effect of ultra-violet rays on 
animal and plant life and on the nutritive value of foods would seem of 
particular interest to Rumford because they combine knowledge of the 
nature of light with that of the nature of foods. Modern calorimetry is 
also a development which combines another of his special interests with 
the study of foods; he was a pioneer experimenter in the measurement 
of heat given off during combustion and is said to have devised the terms 
calorimeter and calorimetry in connection with investigations into the 
heat of combustion of certain fuels. In direct line of descent from these 
experiments is the present-day use of the bomb calorimeter to determine 
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the energy value of food and the study of human calorimetry, as with 
the famous Atwater-Rosa respiration calorimeter and its successors.” 

Rumford’s interest in the economy of fuels and the economy of foods 
are combined in his essay ‘“‘On the Construction of Kitchen Fireplaces 
and Kitchen Utensils with Remarks and Observations Relating to Vari- 
ous Processes of Cookery and Proposals for Improving that Most Useful 
Art.” Here he gives plans for kitchens and directions for constructing 
economical boilers, steam dishes, ovens, roasters, stewpans and their 
covers, and discusses the material to be used in their construction. 
Though many of the culinary utensils and stoves of Rumford’s design 
have now been replaced by others better suited to their purpose, the 
newer ones still employ the scientific principles first formulated by him. 
His practical ideas appear in our ranges and heating furnaces and his 
specifications for the construction of fireplaces are still in use. Rumford 
was the first to determine experimentally that a polished surface is a poor 
radiator of heat and a black, rough surface a good one, and to apply 
these facts to cooking utensils. Would not Rumford be interested if he 
could see the so-called granite and agate ware, the polished aluminum, 
and the pyrex glass cooking utensils of today? 

Rumford’s outstanding love for economy and conservation appears 
again in his essay ‘““On the Management of Fire and the Economy ot 
Fuel.” Here he tells how to construct cooking utensils and stoves so as 
to utilize the heat of smoke and steam. The old-fashioned fireplaces 
shocked him with their waste of fuel and inefficiency as heating devices, 
so he proceeded to improve them by applying knowledge of his favorite 
subject, heat. 

The following quotations are characteristic of his economical nature: 


Nothing is so disgraceful to society and individuals as unmeaning wasteful- 
ness. . . . . The waste of fuel in culinary processes which arises from 
making fluids boil unnecessarily or when nothing more would be necessary than 
to keep them boiling hot, is enormous. I have no doubt that much more 
than half the fuel used in kitchens, public and private, in the whole world is 
wasted precisely in this manner.” 


* Eprtor’s Note. In this connection it is interesting to remember that Count Rumford’s 
second wife was the widow of Lavoisier, the famous French chemist and Revolutionary 
victim who, among his scientific experiments, attempted to measure the respiratory losses 
of the human body. Madame Lavoisier, a brilliant, talented woman, had worked with her 
husband, assisting in experiments and making many of the illustrations for his writings; 
and her understanding of his scientific interests may have been one of the charms which made 
Count Rumford fall in love with her when he came to Paris in 1802. Unfortunately, the mar- 
riage soon proved a mistake, and the couple separated. 
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Rumford was particularly agitated by the terrible waste of fuel in the 
dense smoke that went up the chimneys, especially in London. Here 
he saw “‘unused material which was turned equally to waste and made a 
means of annoyance and insalubrity.” In their war on the smoke nui- 
sance, modern sanitary officers and chemists are following in his foot- 
steps, both in seeking more economical methods of procedure and in 
trying to redeem a waste by utilizing by-products. An illustration of 
such progress is seen in such contrivances as Cottrell’s electrical precipi- 
tator. 

Other points in health and domestic sanitation to which Rumford paid 
attention are shown in the essays “On the Salubrity of Warm Rooms” 
and “On the Salubrity of Warm Bathing.” His suggestions for the 
improvement of fireplaces and chimneys were not wholly for economy 
but partly also for the purpose of rendering dwellings more comfortable 
and salubrious. Of his researches on clothing he remarks that they 
are by far the most fortunate and the most important he ever made be- 
cause they contribute to the health and comfort of life. Cleanliness 
was a quality that he particularly emphasized. The principles of ven- 
tilation were investigated by him when he applied the results of his 
original studies in heat, especially with respect to the nature of radiant 
energy, to the improvement of fireplaces. 

Two essays of Rumford’s deal with the subject of light. He was a 
pioneer in the economy of lighting in the home, the founder of the art of 
illumination, and the inventor of some of its technical terms. He in- 
vented and named the photometer, the description of which is found in 
almost any physics text of today and which he used in making quanti- 
tative investigations on the intensities of illumination from different 
sources. Rumford’s work on light was inspired by the fact that he was 
called on to light a very large workhouse in the suburbs of Munich and 
naturally turned to practical experiments to determine the most economi- 
cal and efficient methods. He devised many types of lamps and of shades 
for them and calculated costs in his characteristic business-like manner. 
In the last essay on light he discusses the rival theories as to its nature and 
with his scientific intuition supports the one which time has proved to 
be correct. 

Count Rumford’s essays show that his scientific researches included 
many which are closely related to everyday problems of the home. 
These may for convenience of summary be grouped as researches relat- 
ing to food, researches relating to light and heat, and researches relating 
to economy and budgeting. Much of the research now being carried 
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on by home economists deals with various phases of these subjects, and 
many more remain to be investigated in detail. Even if the line of de- 
velopment cannot in all cases be traced directly back to the work of 
Rumford, it remains true that he was among the first to foresee the value 
of science applied to the improvement of daily living conditions, and was 
a forerunner in the careful investigation of many individual household 
problems. 

His writings reveal Rumford as a man humble before what his search 
for truth revealed of the universe and its Creator. His work illustrates 
the idea expressed by Lord Kelvin that the life and soul of science is its 
practical application—that in physical science many of the greatest 
advances have been made in the earnest desire to turn the knowledge 
of the properties of matter to some purpose useful to mankind. 
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A NURSERY SCHOOL’S CONTRIBUTION TO A FOODS CLASS 


CARRIE CASTLE DOZIER 
Department of Home Economics, Mills College, Oakland, California 


The nursery school at Mills College was organized in the fall of 1926 
for children between the ages of eighteen and forty-two months. A year 
later, when the organization came under the supervision of the depart- 
ment of psychology, there was an increased teaching personnel, and 
the group of faculty members directly interested was further augmented 
by several persons who became associated with the enterprise in an 
advisory capacity. The cooperating departments are the college health 
service, home economics, hygiene, and physical education. 

The home economics department was particularly interested in the 
nursery school because of its laboratory possibilities for students wishing 
intensive work in the nutrition of run-about children. The nursery 
school at that time formally opened at nine o’clock and closed at twelve 
on the five school days each week, but the opportunity of remaining for 
luncheon was accorded those who desired this privilege, and a class in 
nutrition of children, carrying three units of credit, was offered to eligible 
students. The laboratory work was concerned with planning the lunch- 
eons, preparing the food with the help of a paid laboratory worker, and 
serving the food with the assistance of the nursery school supervisors 
and that of the children themselves. Students were not expected to 
assist in clearing away food or washing dishes, except as they were re- 
sponsible for the care of left-over food. 

As a guide to the best possible meal planning, preparation, and service, 
three major objectives were outlined. Two of these were designed to 
insure desirable selection of food. The first objective was that each 
luncheon should furnish one-third or more of the daily food required by 
children 18 months to 4 years of age, and the second that it should also 
contain foods selected specifically to enlarge and strengthen the indi- 
vidual child’s “food vocabulary.” The recognition that meal time has 
social value was expressed in the third objective, to make the luncheon 
hour yield a definite contribution to the general education of the children. 

Planning of Meals. Two lecture periods a week were reserved for 
lecture, recitation, or discussion. While the greater portion of this 
time and the necessary preparation therefor was given over to a study 
of fundamental principles of nutrition involved in the feeding of children 
of nursery school age, there was always an opportunity provided to dis- 
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cuss the specific luncheons before they were accepted by unanimous vote 
of the class. Each student’s point of view regarding the proper foods 
and acceptable ways of preparing food for young children was subject to 
three sources of direction and buffeting. The advice and criticisms of 
the teacher undoubtedly most effectively and consistently influenced 
their decisions. In consultation with her, it was agreed that a child’s 
daily food should contain the proper number of calories and an adequate 
amount of animal proteins; it should furnish an egg yolk; it should con- 
tain a green vegetable; there should be a liberal amount of milk (the 
total amount set roughly at 1 quart) both in the cooked food and to 
drink; there should be some hard food and preferably something un- 
cooked; and finally the mid-day meal should be the largest of the day. 
Proteins, calories, minerals, and vitamins were counted daily. 

Criticisms of the parents was the second source of prodding which 
the students felt. Copies of the menus were sent a week in advance to 
parents who were urged to build the other two meals of the day around 
the nursery school dinner. The mothers knew that the students were 
responsible for the meals served their children and in most cases were 
not hesitant about expressing skepticism concerning individual foods, 
mixtures, or combinations which they felt were of doubtful value. Since 
these mothers more often than not called for Johnny and Mary, they 
came to feel quite at home in the nursery school; members of the class 
were many times forced to defend their choice of foods, and if perchance 
good reasons were conspicuous by their absence, there was a more earnest 
search of texts than had ever before been indulged in. 

Last, but by no means least, the six or eight grown-ups, including 
the laboratory class group of never more than three who also had to eat 
the food prepared for the children, were not an uncritical group. From 
remarks frequently made by members of the class not directly responsible 
for some particular food and likewise from comments of graduate students 
and nursery school supervisors, I am convinced that having to eat food 
prepared for young children goes far toward eradicating that complacent 
attitude which is frequently encountered and which is a tacit confession 
of the belief that the general appearance, color, texture, and taste of 
food are comparatively unimportant when one is feeding children under 
five. The whole subject is reminiscent of the sage advice that every 
hostess should sleep at least once each year in her own guest room. 

Management in Meal Preparation. The students were responsible 
to the nursery school supervisors for having the meal ready at twelve 
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o’clock daily. They had mastered the fundamentals of cookery before 
entering this class and therefore, aside from the development of certain 
skills, their problem was largely one of organization and managing ability. 
They, of necessity, had to cooperate with each other and learn to manage 
not only their own rather limited laboratory time, but also that of the 
paid worker who was available for routine tasks. They were forced to 
make each motion count and budgeting of time was automatic. 

Children and Food Consumption. I believe it is time well spent for 
students interested in food for young children to spend some time in 
serving and eating with them, if for no other reason than to get first- 
hand knowledge of problems connected with that Waterloo of mothers, 
the refusal of a child to eat. If such experience fails to give students a 
ready-made answer to the many problems involved in getting Mary to 
eat her spinach and Johnny to drink his milk, it at least makes them less 
confident that the food problem is settled satisfactorily when the menu 
is planned and prepared in accordance with the best scientific knowledge 
available. Hunger and appetite are sure to become far more interesting 
subjects of study, and a child’s refusal to eat food which has been pre- 
pared by one’s own hands lends point to rational procedures suggested 
to overcome cases of chronic and occasional anorexia. 

Not a little interest was developed in problems connected with the 
child’s place at the family table. It is only fair to state that while 
many debates were provoked over pertinent questions, such as the 
proper age at which a child should become a member of the family group 
at dinner and how much attention he should receive at such times, a 
final decision was never reached. Perhaps later classes may come to 
some conclusion, but with the class under discussion an armed truce was 
the nearest approach to an agreement. 
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DEVELOPING PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS THROUGH 
HOME ECONOMICS TEACHING 


BEULAH I. COON 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


The following story, recently quoted by Florence Corbin in a Nebraska 
news letter, seems worth pausing to reflect upon in connection with our 
home economics teaching: 


A traveler was investigating a stone quarry where the workers were busy in 
long, underground corridors. Beside one laborer he paused and, after watch- 
ing him a minute, said, ‘‘What are you doing?”’ Ridiculous question! The 
laborer did not even bother to turn his head as he made the obvious answer, 
“Cutting stone.” A little farther along, the visitor stopped by another and 
put the same question, “What are you doing?” This time the cutter turned 
his head with a jerk, but he did not look up as he replied emphatically, ‘“Earn- 
ing five dollars a day.” Still farther, well in the dark, remote from the outer 
world, a third toiler was smiting the rock, and to him the traveler repeated his 
foolish query, “What are you doing?” This answer, however, was different 
from either of the others. Turning and looking up with an exultant lift of his 
head, the laborer replied, ‘Building a cathedral.” 


Situations in our classrooms and in our homes indicate that home 
economics teachers are frequently earning salaries or doing the obvious 
thing rather than building cathedrals. 

The number of broken homes in this country seems to be continually on 
the increase. Should we home economics leaders, who pride ourselves 
that our subject is the only one in the school curriculum based directly 
on the family as a unit and that our job is the training of better home- 
makers, not consider this a reason for asking ourselves whether there is 
not something more that we can do about this situation? 

Many teachers become discouraged after such experiences as the 
following: After a series of lessons on the care of clothing in which we 
have taught the pupils how to remove spots, sew on bottons, hooks, and 
eyes, press garments, and hang them on hangers to keep their shape, we 
find girls coming to school with spots on their clothing and clothes un- 
pressed and out of shape. Or we find that after a good deal of study of 
balanced diets, girls who have an opportunity to choose their own lunch 
buy a candy bar, a soda, or doughnuts. Clean, neat uniforms may be 
worn in the food laboratory, but we too often find the same girls at home 
wearing a wool or silk dress while doing their kitchen work. With art 
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courses we may have taught selection of color and combinations of color 
suited to the girl and yet the next dress she has an opportunity to choose 
for herself violates all the ideals of color for herself and her wardrobe 
which we have tried to develop. What is the cause of these discouraging 
situations? 

A committee of twelve of the best educators in the country in a study 
of the principles underlying curriculum construction recently declared 
that the essential element in subject matter is probably now best con- 
ceived as ‘ways of responding or re-acting—the actual ways of respond- 
ing that the learner is building into his character.” (1) The purpose of 
such education is “the elevating of the character of human conduct 
above what it would otherwise be,”’ (2) and “the acquiring of a new way 
of behaving.” (3) If we accept this view of education, our subject 
material and our methods of teaching must be considered effective in so 
far as they influence behavior, set up ideals, and develop character, rather 
than on the basis of the amount of information imparted and skills given. 
In each of the above instances an analysis will probably show that we 
taught how to do each thing and gave information as to what to do but 
that we did not teach to a point of developing ideals (4), changing ‘‘ways 
of responding,” and “‘building cathedrals” of character. 

The traits mentioned below have been found important in studies 
of traits needed by homemakers (5) and by high school daughters (6). 
May these not be considered the ones most essential for home economics 
teachers to develop with the girls in their classes? 


Care of health Good judgment 
Honesty Openmindedness 
Companionability (friendliness, soci- Adaptability 

ability) Economy 
Self-control Courtesy 
Cooperativeness Courage 
Dependability (punctuality) Industriousness 
Thoughtfulness (considerateness) 


How shall we proceed to develop these traits of character? We may 
discuss them directly as we are now doing in family and social relation- 
ship classes and child development units or we may expect to attain 
them as an indirect result of good methods of teaching. 

An indirect method which often fails if used with no discussion is that of 
providing an environment which has certain characteristics—home eco- 
nomics rooms which are clean, neat, orderly, efficient, and well lighted. 
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We assume that pupils will so enjoy working under these conditions that 
they will come to want the characteristics represented. Sometimes this 
assumption is well founded, but if the girls are not conscious of the value 
of this environment we may have to take time to let the girls experiment 
with several arrangements and discuss their relative values until they 
become conscious of a desire for neatness, orderliness, and efficiency. 
Practices, like environment, to be effective in developing ideals must 
often be the result of definite reasoning by the girls rather than be merely 
prescribed. Examples of such practices are working with thimbles, 
cleaning and oiling the sewing machine before using it, caring for the oil 
stove each time after its use, using a pan in getting supplies in the food 
laboratory, and wearing aprons when cooking. 

Many teachers have decided that if they wish to develop financial 
ability and good judgment on the part of the pupils in the purchase of 
supplies and equipment, they cannot do it by themselves taking the 
responsibility for buying the food and deciding upon the best kind of 
double boiler or frying pan or cot for the rest room. The pupils must be 
given the opportunity for looking up the variety of kinds which could be 
purchased, the arguments for and against each kind, and on these bases 
deciding which will be the most economical and the most efficient to 
purchase. 

Those of us who are in the habit of giving responsibility to pupils as 
committees or home economics club groups have learned how possible 
it is through these methods to develop ability to manage, to cooperate 
with others, to meet an unexpected situation, to develop poise in intro- 
ducing people, friendliness in meeting others, and courtesy in many 
situations which might not normally occur in the classroom. 

One other indirect method of developing characteristics is by recogniz- 
ing achievement. Praise bestowed whenever it is merited and encourage- 
ment to continually increasing achievement may develop ability to 
face the world’s problems, which is invaluable in later life. Responsibil- 
ity in giving reports, in presiding at a dinner, in entertaining a visitor, in 
handling a class discussion helps a pupil to develop self-confidence and 
poise. Like any other form of learning, we cannot hope to make this 
learning permanent without practice. 

Sometimes it is wise to take time to discuss characteristics directly 
with pupils. Social and family relationship units, health units, and child 
care courses furnish particularly good opportunities. Frequently, how- 
ever, we need to take time to talk directly about characteristics when 
a pertinent situation occurs in a class in foods or management. One 
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home economics teacher called upon to help save expense, asked the 
girls in her foods class the next day to make their cookies in a family- 
sized quantity and to give the products to the school cook to serve at 
meal time. As the girls were leaving the room, two or three were heard 
to remark that they weren’t going to take cooking any more if they 
could not eat the food themselves. Would not a discussion before the 
lesson, presenting the need for saving expense to the school, have de- 
veloped in these girls ideals of economy, helpfulness to others, and perhaps 
also the advisability of building up their health by not eating between 
meals, and would not this lesson have been more valuable than the foods 
lesson at that time? 

Sometimes a student and faculty committee may decide upon a list 
of characteristics needed by high school pupils. One high school has a 
list of fifteen in its handbook (7). Under each characteristic there are 
ten definite activities which provide situations where the characteristic 
can be practiced. Each high school student checks himself on each 
activity, “yes,” “no,” or “doubtful.” For example, under honesty, 
which also includes fairness and straightforwardness of conduct and 
speech, and sense of honor, are such questions as the following: 


If you are unprepared in an assignment do you tell your teacher the real 
reason instead of framing an alibi? 

Are you honest with yourself concerning your own faults; that is, do you 
admit to yourself that you have faults instead of finding an excuse for your 
conduct? 


Other qualities among the fifteen described in this handbook include 
perseverance, neatness, open-mindedness, adaptability, poise, and cour- 
tesy. The teachers in this school frequently take occasion to discuss 
each of the activities and characteristics with the pupils and to give them 
opportunities to face the situations and develop each quality. Where 
such a list has not been made out for the whole school, home economics 
classes have been found to be much interested in taking time to discuss 
desirable characteristics, and then actively trying to develop needed 
qualities in themselves. A class project in character development was 
described by Miss Friant of Iowa. The home economics class had a 
visitor one day who appealed greatly to each member of the group. 
The clever teacher raised the question, “Why did you particularly like 
this girl?’”’ The answers revealed the fact that it was because she was 
friendly. After analyzing what she did that showed her friendliness, 
in what other ways one could show this quality, how they might also 
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show the same characteristic, this group began a discussion of traits 
desirable for themselves and their friends and started a project in trying 
to develop in themselves and their acquaintances those characteristics 
which they found particularly pleasing in others. Perhaps if we can 
develop real ideals of friendliness, kindliness, thoughtfulness, unselfish- 
ness, courtesy, and companionability, we may help avoid some future 
tragic home and social situations. 

A series of questions or problems may often be used as a basis of de- 
veloping needed ideals. The following were suggested by Miss Hess of 
Illinois (8): 


Do you control your temper and not fly off the handle when things go wrong? 

Are you able to express your own ideas without causing others to feel you are 
overbearing or narrow-minded? 

Do you stay on the job even if it is uninteresting? 

Do you try to get the view-point of others so as to modify or confirm your 
own view-point? 

Do you apologize when you are in the wrong? 


Helen is a jolly, good-natured girl who makes promises easily, then forgets 
to keep them. She is usually late for appointments. What do you think of 
Helen? What trait does she show? What could you do to help Helen with 
this habit? 

Ann works well when she can be boss or director of an undertaking, but 
resents anyone criticizing her direction. She fails to do her part when she is a 
member of the committee instead of the chairman. What sort of a friend will 
she make? What could we do to help Ann overcome this characteristic? 

One of the girls in this class has a sister who is a great reader. She seldom 
goes out to play, but always gets good grades in her school work. She has few 
friends. How can her sister help her to become a better all-around girl? 


The home project of a sophomore pupil in high school whose ideal 
of health was best developed only after she started a child care unit shows 
the value of certain subjects in effectively developing ideals. The 
girl was not at all impressed by her study of foods and health in the earlier 
grades and continued to violate all health rules and to stay several pounds 
underweight until she came to study the foods necessary for a younger 
sister, to compare her small sister’s weight and appearance with other 
children of the same age, and to find her sister compared unfavorably. 
Then only did she develop a real interest in health as an ideal to be at- 
tained, not only for her younger sister but also for herself. She began a 
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strenuous program of adequate food, rest, fresh air, and exercise neces- 
sary to attain this ideal for herself and for her small sister. 

These illustrations show that the characteristics needed by home- 
makers and daughters may be developed in home economics students in 
a variety of ways. They may be the indirect result of teaching methods 
which allow pupils to help in organizing the right sort of environment, 
to decide upon desired practices, to assist with the purchase of supplies 
and equipment, and to take responsibility for group, class, committee, 
and club projects. They may also be developed by direct methods 
in which specific characteristics are discussed with the class, either 
during any course when the occasion arises or by providing special units 
in child development, family relationships, manners and conduct, or 
health, where problems or projects relative to character are planned and 
carried out. 

Are we teachers, however, convinced that the development of traits 
is a valuable use of time, or is the giving of information an adequate 
goal? We can answer this by saying that life is guided by its ideals. 
The most desirable citizen or friend or homemaker is not necessarily 
the man or woman with the most information, but rather the one with 
the right attitudes and ideals. Therefore, the most permanent good 
will result in our home economics classes by taking time to develop a 
real desire for a needed trait and to give practice in meeting situations 
which require the use of this characteristic. In that way we may be 
“building cathedrals” of present worthy daughters and future desirable 
homemakers. 

If ideals are to be taught thoroughly, pupils as well as teacher must see 
their value. The desire for a trait, like any other bit of learning, will not 
be developed by preaching about it or telling a group of its importance. 
Pupils need opportunities to think through the immediate values as well 
as the ultimate values of acquiring any trait. For example, Ann who is 
not cooperative needs to see that she admires others who are helpful, 
that the girls do not like her so well because she ‘‘always wants to be 
boss,”’ that in the vocation which she has chosen a cooperative person 
is the one who is advanced most rapidly, that lack of cooperation is 
merely a form of selfishness and is, therefore, unfair and unjust, that we 
accomplish fine things as a club, as a group, as a nation, only when all 
are working together. The bigger and broader our appeals, the more 
applications of the characteristic pupils see, the more frequently they 
have opportunities for practicing the trait, the deeper the desire for the 
ideal becomes and the more permanent the learning will probably be. 
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How then shall a teacher test whether the pupils have real ideals to 
guide their conduct? She will note and observe their behavior or con- 
duct in their homes, in other classes, in this class when it is not dominated 
by the teacher’s opinion or other pupils’ attitudes. If ideals have really 
been formed, they will guide daily activities. In order, however, to keep 
our judgments from being too subjective, a carefully planned list of im- 
portant activities of the pupils both within and without the classroom 
must be organized and checked frequently for each girl. Such questions 
for the units referred to in the earlier part of this article would be: Does 
she keep her clothes pressed? Does she choose her noon lunch ade- 
quately? Does she protect her dress with an apron in her home kitchen? 
Does she choose a suitable color for her clothes? 

It we really believe that “elevating the character of human conduct 
above what it otherwise would be,” and developing ‘‘desirable ways of 
responding,” and ‘‘new ways of behaving,” are a part of our job, we as 
home economics leaders will need to plan carefully for the characteristics 
we wish to develop, use methods of teaching which develop these, and 
take time to organize units which will provide opportunity to discuss, 
practice, and strengthen these ideals. Can we, as home economics 
teachers, accept this challenge and actually, during the next few years, so 
influence the types of personalities which our pupils have that better 
daughters, better members of a home, and better friends will result from 
our teaching? Also, can we so influence the traits of character in the 
homemakers of the future that some of the tragedies evidenced by our 
broken homes and our juvenile delinquency can be avoided? 

Information about food and clothing and management and house fur- 
nishings is vital, but what does this avail if people have not yet learned 
how to live together in families where the best opportunities for the whole- 
some development and happiness of all concerned are provided? Ideals 
properly developed will result in homes of this sort. The challenge we 
face is: Can we through our teaching dévelop such ideals? Are we home 
economics teachers builders of such cathedrals? 
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Measuring Accomplishment in Elementary Clothing Courses. 
The desire to measure more definitely the progress and achievement of 
students in elementary clothing courses led to the development of the 
chart here described. 

The accompanying diagram shows a section of it; on the original, more 
items are included in the left-hand column, and there are spaces across 
the top for more names of pupils. It is made of pieces of cardboard 
12 inches wide and 24 inches long. Each of these will allow space for 
twenty-five items and 15 or 20 names. Vertical and horizontal rulings 
provide a square under each name for each item. Three such sheets 
thus serve for the seventy-five items described beyond, and may be placed 
on the wall either one above the other, or linked together like a folding 
screen, according to the space available. 

The seventy-five items included were selected from the two hundred 
set up by the American Home Economics Association as minimum essen- 
tials for textiles and clothing,' and were chosen as representing fundamen- 
tal technical requirements for the first semester of a course in elementary 
clothing. In many cases, of course, this represented review material. 
As is shown in the diagram, the items were grouped under headings 
at the left; the students’ names were arranged alphabetically across the 
top, because this seemed the less prominent position. If a girl’s ac- 
complishment on an item is adjudged only fair, one diagonal line is drawn 
across the appropriate square. The cross is completed only after sat- 
isfactory improvement has been made. If a teacher deems it wise to 
recognize unusual excellence, extra marks may be added. 

This plan of checking has proved to have many advantages. The 
chart is kept in the class-room so that the requirements of the course, 
insofar as certain techniques are concerned, are always before the student, 
and the responsibility of mastering them, item by item, falls more on her 
and less on the teacher. The marks on the chart show to what extent 
this responsibility has been assumed, as well as the student’s rating. 


1 This list, prepared by the education section of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, will be found in the appendix of “The Teaching of Home Economics” by Clara M. Brown 
and Alice H. Haley, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928. 
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The importance of this part of the course is emphasized but, at the same 
time, the fact is kept before the class that these items are only means to 
greater ends, and that the sooner such necessary tools can be mastered 
and pushed into the background, the more interesting and valuable will 


Sections oF CHART Usep To CHECK ACCOMPLISHMENT OF PUPILS IN ELEMENTARY 
CLOTHING CouRSES 


ITEMS a 
3/2/39) 
Sewing Machines 
x x 
Stitches 
x 
Constructive Processes 
x 
| 


the course become. The teacher and students together plan the prob- 
lems which present opportunities for applying the processes represented 
by the items, and freedom is given to the girls to select problems based 
on needs. The lesson on any principle is given when the occasion to 
apply it arises in class work. The judging of these special points is done 
when the finished garment is handed in. When a girl asks a question 
such as why she has not received full credit on her French seam, the 
explanation impresses the criticism on her mind and gives her an in- 
centive to improve her work during the many repetitions of essential 


— 
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processes which are necessary in simple garment construction. The 
girls’ attitude is shown in connection with an item which concerns the 
adjustment of the belt on a sewing machine, something which ordinarily 
is not done very often. The students keep watch of certain machines 
that show evidence of soon giving opportunity for this and speak ahead 
for the chance to work off the requirement. Where a garment allows 
a possible choice of stitches, for example, among those of the decorative 
type, the student may plan her work to include more of such items in 
the required list than might otherwise be used on that article. 

In case the garments chosen to be made do not provide opportunity 
for all the items, the students are urged to think out ways of testing their 
ability on these other points; this requires suggestions from the teacher, 
and perhaps recourse to illustrative material. For example, the prepara- 
tion of charts on fastness of dye and shrinkage of colored cottons gives a 
basis for checking the girls’ ability to test such qualities. 

Although this method points in the direction of definite measurement, 
the rating provided by it is still largely subjective. To lessen this diffi- 
culty, objective tests are used on all items for which they can be obtained 
or devised. Tests are available on “The Parts and Uses of the Sewing 
Machine,” and on “Recognition of the Parts of Commercial Patterns.” 
There is also a chart for diagnosing the defects in buttonholes. A test 
on the recognition of materials can be easily devised. A finished garment 
or models of processes approved by specialists or faculty as standards of 
satisfactory accomplishment also furnish an element of objectivity for 
measurement. Illustrations from standard text books could be made 
use of in some cases. 

The crudity of this effort is fully realized. It is hoped, however, that 
the idea may appeal to some teachers enough to be tried and improved 
by use. The two hundred items offer a broad field for choice. Each 
teacher can make her selection and arrange it to fit the needs and aims of 
her clothing course. 

Mrs. FLORENCE D. FREAR, 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany. 


The Home Information Center. During the past few years the 
idea of a home information center to which the homemaker can bring her 
problems has been taking visible form in various New England cities. 
Well-established centers have been carrying on active work in Spring- 
field, Holyoke, and Providence for several years. More recently centers 
have been established in Boston, Newport, and Cambridge. Reports of 
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centers in other parts of the country are received from time to time in 
connection with the Better Homes movement. 

The idea of the center is not a new one. It can be traced directly to 
the urban work for the home carried on under the War Emergency Act 
of the United Stated Department of Agriculture. After the war this 
work was continued for some time in New England by the Eastern States 
League. The work has now become national in scope and is being pro- 
moted by the American Home Makers, Incorporated, with headquarters 
in Boston. 

The work of the home information center is analogous to certain phases 
of the work of the home demonstration agent but it is adapted to the 
needs of the woman in the city. Federal and state funds are not avail- 
able for the establishment of centers. Civic funds have been used in 
part in at least one city. Private funds are therefore essential to 
carrying on the work of acenter. A large number of sustaining members 
is especially desirable as it requires the enthusiastic support of the 
women of a community to make the work of the center a success. 

The prospectus of the Boston Home Information Center quoted below 
defines the purpose and the services of a typical center. 


THE BOSTON HOME INFORMATION CENTER 


Purpose. The Boston Home Information Center has been organized to 
serve as a clearing house of information on home problems. 

It is the object of the Home Information Center to promote the interests of 
the modern home through personal contact with the homemaker and through 
cooperation with organizations that deal with the various aspects of home life. 

The Center deals with the family as a cooperative organization; with prob- 
lems of child care and training; household organization and management; 
house furnishing, equipment, and care; the individual and the family income, 
its apportionment and use; food selection and preparation; textiles and 
clothing. 

Services. The homemaker is privileged to come to the Center for individual 
conferences or to make inquiries regarding home problems by letter or over the 
telephone. 

Group conferences, round table discussions, and special classes may be 
arranged at scheduled hours. Classes are formed only when the opportunity for 
such study is not provided for the homemaker elsewhere in the community. 
The files of the Center contain information in regard to classes existing in the 
community. 

A program of weekly lectures or demonstrations on subjects pertaining to 
the home is scheduled each month. 
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Exhibits of interest to the public and helpful to the homemaker are displayed 
from time to time. 

A lending library of books, magazines, and pamphlets dealing with home 
problems is available to the homemaker for reference and study. 

Clubs or other organizations desiring a speaker on home problems may be 
able to secure one through the Home Information Center. 

Membership. Membership in the Center is open to all who are interested in 


homemaking. 

By becoming a member, the individual can help to maintain and todevelop 
the work of the Center and to make its services of greater value to the 
community. 

A two-dollar annual membership fee entitles one to the privileges of the 
Center, including the use of the magazines, books, and files, personal confer- 
ences, attendance at the scheduled weekly lectures, and special membership 
rates for classes and for special lectures. A small admission fee is usually 
charged non-members for all lectures and classes. 


It is too soon to tell what can’ be accomplished by a well-organized 
center. There are always possibilities of further development ahead 
toward which members of the board and the directors are striving. A 
membership of alert and ambitious homemakers and a community of well- 
organized homes is the ultimate goal toward which we are looking as are 


home economists in other fields. 
CARRIE ALBERTA LYFORD, 


Director, Boston Home Information Center. 


Home Economics at the Division of Superintendence Meetings. 
The second national “Conference of Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Economics” was held on February 25 and 26 in conjunction with the 
meetings of the Department of Superintendence at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The conference was addressed by the Honorable William John Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Education, Superintendents of schools 
Edwin C. Broome of Philadelphia, John R. Wilson of Paterson, New 
Jersey, and Willis A. Sutton of Atlanta, Georgia; Professors of Home 
Economics Education Anna M. Cooley and Cora M. Winchell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Beulah Coon of the School of Education, 
University of Chicago, Mabel B. Trilling of the University of Pittsburgh, 
Mary M. Parker of Western Reserve University, Ivah M. Rhyan of 
Indiana State Normal School, Edith P. Chase of Pennsylvania State 
College, and Velma Phillips, formerly of the State Teachers College of 
Dillon, Montana; directors of home economics from many of the leading 
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cities all over the United States; state supervisors from New York, Ohio, 
and Michigan; and a number of teachers in the junior and senior high 
schools from various sections of the United States also contributed. 

The purpose of these conferences is to give supervisors, teacher- 
trainers, and teachers of home economics an opportunity to deliberate 
over and discuss the problems common to home economics education as 
found in our schools today, and receive constructive counsel from their 
school superintendents, principals, boards of education, and other leaders 
in the various fields of education who attend the meetings of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Education Association. 

Another reason for such conferences is to provide an organization 
through which nation-wide cooperative investigations and researches in 
the field of public school home economics may be made by the home eco- 
nomics supervisors and teachers on the job. The first of such studies 
was on time allotment in junior high schools and is reportedin the United 
States Bureau of Education Home Economics Letter No. 5. 

A full report of the proceedings of the Cleveland meeting will be 
issued by the conference As soon as it is ready for distribution, copies 
may be obtained from Emeline S. Whitcomb, specialist in home eco- 
nomics of the United States Bureau of Education. 

The conference voted unanimously to petition the executive body of 
the National Education Association for a “Department of Supervisors 
and Teachers of Home Economics.” 

According to a very limited survey made by Mary M. Buckley, su- 
pervisor of home economics of Paterson, N. J., many supervisors and 
teachers of home economics already are members of the National Educa- 
tion Association yet have made little service of this membership. The 
conference now proposes to make the most of this membership. There- 
fore, through the proper channels it has distributed petition blanks giv- 
ing an opportunity to many home economists who are members, old or 
new, of the National Education Association to concur with the vote of 
the conference by attaching their signatures and addresses to the petition. 

Such a department will mean the bringing together of all of the public 
school home economics forces for a better understanding of their common 
problems by the home economists themselves and by public school 
officials, superintendents, principals, other classroom teachers, and those 
agencies directly representing the home and the community. 

EMELINE S. WHITCOMB, 
Uniled States Bureau of Education. 


EDITORIAL 


The Boston Program and the Reorganization of Sections. Inthe 
program of the annual meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in Boston, July 1 to 5, 1929, the principal innovation comes 
from the decision of the Association to use this opportunity to test out 
the reorganization of sections and committees suggested at the 1928 
meeting. The proposed realignment was described in the October 
Bulletin, pages 32 and 33, and an editorial in the January JouRNAL 
indicated how it was likely to modify the usual arrangement of section 
meetings. Plans have now been worked out somewhat more definitely 
and will be given in detail in the May Bulletin. Meanwhile, a brief out- 
line may be of interest here. 

The four programs devoted primarily to subject matter are scheduled 
for Tuesday afternoon. The one on food and nutrition, which is being 
planned by the food and nutrition section in cooperation with the health 
education and research committees, will be devoted to brief reports and 
discussions of research in progress. 

The meeting on textiles and clothing, arranged by that section in 
cooperation with the research committee, will also discuss reports of 
research, and, in addition, will hear one or two brief talks on timely 
subjects. 

Two simultaneous meetings will consider different phases of the third 
general subject, the house. One of these, arranged jointly by the home- 
makers and extension sections and the research committee, will include 
two papers by outside speakers and informal discussions by the members. 
The other meeting on the house deals with its furnishings; it is in charge 
of the related arts section and is to be held at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

The meeting devoted to the fourth general subject, the family, is being 
arranged by the section on social and economic problems with the co- 
operation of the homemakers and extension sections and the research 
committee. 

The meetings of the nine so-called professional groups are divided 
between Wednesday afternoon and Thursday morning. The five 
scheduled for Wednesday afternoon are the groups interested in the fol- 
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lowing lines of work: Extension, in charge of the extension section; nurs- 
ery schools and parental education, in charge of the advisory committee 
on child development and parental education; home economics in busi- 
ness, in charge of the section of that name; homemaking, in charge of 
the homemakers section; and social work, in charge of the social workers 
section of the New England Home Economics Association, in coopera- 
tion with the home economics group of the National Conference of Social 
Work, at whose request this meeting has been included. 

The group meetings on Thursday morning include those for persons 
interested in the following: Extension work, in charge of the extension 
section; institution economics, in charge of the institution economics 
section; research, in charge of the research committee; and public and 
private school education, in charge of the home economics education 
section in cooperation with the health education committee and the group 
of supervisors and classroom teachers whose exact place in the Associa- 
tion set-up is to be determined in the reorganization now under way. 
In addition, there is to be a meeting of those interested in home economics 
in higher education. 

In arranging these group meetings for Wednesday and Thursday, the 
program committee has made every effort to avoid conflict of interests 
and has consulted and shifted in the hope of lessening the number of 
persons thus inconvenienced. With nine groups to be arranged for in 
only two periods, some unfortunate overlapping seems unavoidable. 
Members who feel that they ought to be in two places at once are asked 
to remember that this is an experimental arrangement from which the 
Association hopes to gain well-considered, practicable suggestions for 
its formal reorganization. Discussion of this will, of course, be a promi- 
nent feature of the business sessions. 


Sightseeing in Boston. In spite of our jokes about the “Athens of 
America,” and the “I’m from Boston” milestone, most of us will agree 
that Boston and its environs make one of the most interesting places 
to visit in the United States. Say what you will, historical associations 
do stimulate the imagination of most travelers; and no American town 
has been at the center of more history making than Boston nor has any 
other been so fortunate in having its romantic episodes and personalities 
made familiar in popular song and story. Certainly none of the cities 
in which the American Home Economics Association has met recently 
offers so many attractions to the general sightseer, and the members 
who come to the Boston meeting next July will be torn to choose between 
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the many possibilities. The local committee on trips and excursions is 
not forgetting either these general interests or our more strictly pro- 
fessional ones and will be ready with a well-chosen list of suggestions. 
While the education conference on Monday, July 1, will keep members 
interested in home economics in the public schools at the Hotel Statler, 
that day will doubtless be utilized by others for sightseeing of some sort. 
Friday afternoon and Saturday will give other opportunities. Definite 
suggestions will be included in the May Bulletin, and the committee will 
be ready at headquarters with all necessary information and practical 
advice. 

The list of professional trips bids fair to be long, varied, and unusually 
tempting, including visits to museums, schools, colleges, research labora- 
tories, hospitals, restaurants, stores, factories, many of them nationally 
known and offering opportunities too good to be missed. Then there are 
the many excursions of general interest in and around Boston—to the 
older parts of the city, Cambridge and other suburbs, the Fenway and 
the Arnold Arboretum, Concord and Lexington, the Wayside Inn, 
not to mention longer trips to Plymouth, Cape Cod, Nantucket, the 
North Shore, and even the White Mountains and the Maine Coast. 
Evidently, we must plan to come early and stay late! 

For those who like to study out in advance what they are going to see 
in a place, the local committee of arrangements asked Miss Margaret 
Shannon, a well-known lecturer on old Boston, to describe a possible 
walk about some of its streets and houses of special interest, as she has 
generously done in the little article on page 321. The list of books 
on page 385 does not claim to be exhaustive, but it includes some of those . 
most helpful and attractive for the visitor to Boston. 


Boston Home Information Center. Miss Lyford’s account on page 
345 suggests a place of interest to visiting home economists. It is a 
pleasure to announce that the joint headquarters of American Home- 
makers, Incorporated, and the Boston Home Information Center at 87 
Beacon Street will be open to members of the American Home Economics 
Association throughout the week of the annual meeting at any hour of 
the day. During the afternoon, tea will be served to all members who 
desire a brief time of quiet. Small groups who may wish to secure a 
room for a private conference may arrange to do so in advance by writing 
to Miss Carrie Alberta Lyford, director of the Boston Home Information 
Center, 87 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Home Economics at the Atlanta Meetings. The American Home 
Economics Association is arranging for two meetings devoted to home 
economics during the sessions of the National Education Association at 
Atlanta, June 28 to July 4. The program is in the hands of the com- 
mittee on the relationship of the Association to the National Education 
Association, of which Miss Helen Goodspeed is chairman and Miss Leila 
Bunce of Georgia the local member. 

The home economics meetings have been set for the afternoon of 
Friday, June 28, and the morning of Saturday, June 29, in order that 
home economists can attend them and still reach Boston in time for the 
conference of supervisors and teachers on Monday, announcement of 
which was made on page 267 in the April JouRNAL. 

The general theme of the meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion being “Education for a New World,” that of the home economics 
program is ‘Home Economics for a New World.”’ This will be the title 
of the principal address at the Friday session at which Miss Bunce 
will preside, and at which there will also be discussions of such special 
phases of the subject as family relationships, health, and education for 
parenthood. 

At the Saturday meeting the subject of the main address is given as 
“Home Economics, an Important Factor in an Integrated School Pro- 
gram,” while points listed for special discussion are home economics 
in the senior high school, home economics for boys, and training teach- 
ers of home economics for the new world. 


Rumford Essay Prize. The Journatfor June 1926 announced that 
the Rumford Historical Association, through the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, had offered $100 as a prize for the best essay on 
“Count Rumford and His Contributions to Home Economics.” The 
paper was to consist of two parts, described as follows: 


Section A. An historical review, not more than 4000 words in length, of 
Rumford’s “Essays,” intended to summarize for present-day readers all of 
his activities which may legitimately be interpreted as of interest in home 
economics. 

Section B. A list of possible present-day researches in the home economics 
field growing out of a consideration of Rumford’s own investigations. This 
list, it is anticipated, may be of significance in connection with the broadening 
program of home economics research under Purnell funds and the widening 
of university, college, and business research related to the home. 
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The prize-winning essay was to be published in the JouRNAL or Home 
Economics. The committee in charge sent notification of the contest 
to the educational magazines and to four hundred or more departments 
of home economics throughout the country. The date originally set 
for the close of the contest was October, 1926, at which time two essays 
were received. Several heads of departments felt that the lack of re- 
sponse was due to the fact that the summer was a bad time to interest 
students in such a contest. The time was extended, therefore, and the 
two essays submitted were returned to the senders unread, with an 
invitation to submit them again at the later date. When that arrived, 
three essays were received. The jury of award felt that in none of the 
three papers did both sections deserve the prize, but agreed that, on the 
basis of the descriptive section alone, it should be awarded to the one by 
Ruth Forsyth of Gilroy, California, which appears on page 324 of the 
present JOURNAL. 

Though certain events in his career can hardly be deemed heroic, 
there are few more picturesque characters in the history of science than 
Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, royalist New Englander, influ- 
ential member of the scientific world of London, administrator and social 
reformer in Bavaria and its ambassador to England, and, above all, 
scientific investigator and practical philosopher. It is hard to under- 
stand why an essay contest with such a subject, to say nothing of its 
more substantial reward, should not have tempted more writers unless 
we admit that the day of such contests is past—an opinion held by not a 
few persons with exceptional experience in such matters. 

Anyone wishing to know more of Count Rumford will enjoy Dr. Edwin 
E. Slosson’s story of his life and work in “Leading American Men of 
Science,’ published by Henry Holt and Company. For a briefer ac- 
count, there is “Count Rumford—Scientist and Philanthropist’? by 
Arthur Gordon Webster in the JouRNAL or Home Economics for 1914, 
volume 6, page 344. 

Since the thoughts of home economists are now turning Bostonward, 
it may be interesting to see the list of men who have held the Rumford 
professorship at Harvard University and the dates of their appoint- 
ments: Jacob Bigelow, 1816; Daniel Treadwell, 1834; Eben Norton 
Horsford, 1847; Wolcott Gibbs, 1863; John Trowbridge, 1888; Edwin 
Herbert Hall, 1914; and George Washington Pierce, 1921. Professor 
Pierce, the present holder, is also director of the Craft High Tension 


Electricity Laboratory at Harvard. 
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Smith College Institute for the Coordination of Women’s In- 
terests. Those who have been following the developments of this Insti- 
tute under the direction of Dr. Ethel Puffer Howes will be interested in 
its plans for a summer session, June 26 to July 17. It offers courses 


designed to give, to college graduates striving to maintain a balance of family 
and intellectual interests, the results of the four years’ study which the Insti- 
tute for the Coordination of Women’s Interests has made of their problems. 
In this connection, the principles of coordination, of vocational adjustment, 
and of mental hygiene in family life will be considered and discussed; and there 
will be demonstrations of practical methods in household organization. 


There will also be practical courses which will consider the nutrition, 
physical and mental development, management, and education of the 
young child and the principles of parental education. The instructors 
will be members of the regular staff of the Institute and of the nursery 
school at the college. 

Students will be housed in one of the college dormitories. So far as 
possible, classes will be held in the morning, leaving the afternoons free 
for discussions and recreation. Lectures by outside speakers are planned 
for the evenings. 


Home Economics in the Philippines. In connection with Miss 
Stewart’s article on this subject in the April JouRNAL, a paper by her 
and Manual L. Carreon, chief of the measurement-research department 
of the Bureau of Education in Manila, is interesting. This appeared in 
the September issue of Philippine Public Schools, a monthly magazine 
published by the Bureau, and gives the ratings of home economics in 
the Islands. These were below the general ratings for the various grades, 
suggested reasons being less adequate supervision, the tendency to en- 
courage only girls of little academic promise to take home economics in 
the high school, and too great emphasis on the acquisition of mechanical 
skills. These difficulties are being removed; 1928 home economics rat- 
ings were better than those for 1927, and the general prospect for home 
economics is considered hopeful. 


Standardization, Home Economics, and the Public. Under the 
caption “It seems to them,” an editorial in the April JouRNAL ventured 
to emphasize the undeniable fact that the press found it difficult to con- 
sider household questions as worthy of more than facetious attention. 
We now take pleasure in saying that the news of the admission of the 
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American Home Economics Association to the American Standards 
Association has received the same sort of intelligent and interested com- 
ment in daily and trade papers that would have been given to any other 
item of comparable interest. Having thus, as it were, received its acco- 
lade from the business world, home economics may hope that its humor- 
ous connotations will gradually pass into the background, and its prob- 
lems and projects come to be considered on their merits. 

An editorial entitled “Kitchen Sink Science” in The World of New York 
perhaps gives an especially good augury for the future, though other 
papers more or less all over the country have written in much the same 
general tone. 


The housewife is often inclined to ask why kitchen sinks should be so low 
as to compel stooping, or closet shelves so high as to compel standing on a 
chair to reach them. All this may not be changed immediately—reforms 
move slowly—but there is a chance for change in the announcement that the 
American Home Economics Association, with 9,000 member teachers of home 
economics and other experts, has been admitted to the Standards Council of 
the American Standards Association where its members may cooperate with 
the representatives of engineering societies, the industrial organizations, and 
the government bureaus forming that body. 

Dr. Margaret M. Justin, president of the Association, points out how the 
study of standards may aid the housewife. It may help to determine the best 
arrangements of kitchen utilities to save steps, the proper height, placing, and 
design of stoves, sinks, tables, and stools, the best types of cooking utensils, 
knives, brooms, and brushes. It should aid in directing purchases as large 
industrial companies and government services are aided by exact information. 

Within the past few years economy as well as efficiency has been served by 
reducing the number and improving the design of standardized tools. Now 
the homemaker is to have this benefit in regard to types of refrigerators, sheets 
and blankets, kitchen utilities, and textiles needed for daily use. Such work, 
we are told, is being done already in twenty countries, with Germany, Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Sweden leading the way. It was quite time we followed 
sult. 


Standards, Blankets, Silk, Hosiery, and the Consumer. It is 
a satisfaction to report that the various projects of standardization and 
simplification in which the American Home Economics Association has 
taken an active part are moving slowly toward the desired goal. Con- 
ferences have been held and subcommittees are at work on those con- 
cerned with sheeting and household refrigerators. The committee of 
the Association recently took the lead in requesting the American Stand- 
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ards Association to arrange a similar conference of manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and users of blankets; and a preliminary conference was thus 
held early in April. 

The committee of the American Home Economics Aeanciotion | is also 

considering the question of weighting in silk as a subject in the standardi- 
zation of which the Association might possibly take a somewhat active 
interest. This is a question very much to the fore in the textile world at 
present. The member firms in the Silk Association of America recently 
adopted maximum limits for weighting in certain silk materials offered for 
sale, the list of which is given on page 147 of the February JouRNAL. 
This action has precipitated much discussion as to the fairness of the limits 
set, possible methods of determining and stating the percentage of weight- 
ing, and practical means of protecting the purchaser against over-weight- 
ing. Manufacturers of cotton and rayon fabrics ask whether materials 
which contain from 10 to 50 per cent of weighting may justly be sold as 
silk when that term is not allowed to designate goods consisting of silk 
mixed with cotton or rayon in any amount. Cleaners, dyers, and laun- 
drymen naturally need to know the composition of the goods they have 
to handle. Added to all this, though not so loudly voiced, is the concern 
of the consumer to be able to tell what he is really getting for his money 
and how much service he may reasonably expect it to give him. 

As a first step, the executive secretary of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association sent letters of inquiry to some fifty or more manufac- 
turers, trade associations, and chain stores interested in the problem. 
The phraseology of the letters varied somewhat according to the type of 
organization addressed, but the following to a leading manufacturer is 
typical: 

For some years the American Home Economics Association, composed as it 
is of some 9,000 technicians and counselors of students and homemakers, has 
been actively interested in the development of quality specifications which 
would enable the ultimate consumer to know the quality of the merchandise 
purchased. Modern merchandising methods present to the average home- 
maker a confusing array of unspecified qualities in every type of commodity 
which she buys. This creates a situation which is becoming more menacing 
each year. 

The Association believes that the only way to remedy this condition is by 
the development, where possible, of nationally recognized specifications for the 
materials, products, and equipment used in the household. We have, there- 
fore, cooperated with the American Standards Association and the United 
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States Department of Commerce in projects looking to the simplification and 
standardization of a number of items. For example, due directly to requests 
presented by the American Home Economics Association, sectional com- 
mittees have been organized under the procedure of the American Standards 
Association for the setting up of quality of specifications for household refrig- 
erators and sheetings. 

It now appears to us that the time is ripe for an active interest, on the part 
of the consumer, in the question of silk weighting. We realize that at present 
this is a serious problem to the middleman as well as to the consumer and is 
causing considerable comment in trade magazines and the popular press, and 
has been discussed in recent books dealing with the economics of consumption. 
We are, therefore, considering the initiation of a movement looking toward a 
nationally accepted practice of labeling silk yardage and ready-to-wear gar- 
ments offered in the retail trade so that the consumer may know the amount 
of weighting the material contains. We realize that this no doubt will require 
the standardization of methods of determining weighting in silk. 

What difficulties has silk weighting brought to you as manufacturers? 
Do you consider that this practice is of serious economic importance? Has 
your organization, or any considerable number of your members, carefully 
considered the question? What do you believe should be done to help the 
consumer secure better silk fabrics and a better understanding of the goods 
which he buys? 


The letters have received considerable attention, Women’s Wear, for 
example, printing one in full with a brief statement regarding the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association and its reasons for interest in the mat- 
ter. The expectation is that the information obtained in the replies 
will justify a request for a conference similar to those on sheeting and 
blankets. 

Manufacturers and distributors of the better grades of silk hosiery are 
becoming active in trying to protect themselves against underselling by 
the makers of inferior goods which the consumer cannot easily distin- 
guish from the better, more expensive ones. The Better Fabrics Testing 
Bureau of the National Retail Dry Goods Association has worked out 
detailed model specifications for nationally advertised brands of full- 
fashioned silk hosiery, with the idea that these, if generally adopted, 
would furnish a basis for standardization and labelling to be voluntarily 
adopted by the manufacturer. Should such standards come into use, 
they would serve to protect the public also, though ordinary consumers 
might not realize their existence or understand their technical points. 

Still another promising indication is the intention of the Rayon Insti- 
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tute to protect the manufacturers of better grades of rayon against the 
competition of poorer grades in articles in which, as in hosiery, differ- 
ences in quality are often hard to recognize. 


American Foundation for Mental Hygiene. So familiar are we 
with at least the idea of the mental hygiene movement that most of us 
hardly realize it has been under way only about twenty years. The 
pioneer organization was the Connecticut Society for Mental Hygiene 
founded in 1908; this was followed in 1909 by the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. Since then, the growth has been steady, and 
societies similar to the Connecticut one are now organized in over twenty 
states, with the leaders in medicine, public health, psychotherapy, and 
social welfare among their active supporters. No large funds, however, 
have been available for special work in this field. It is a matter of 
general interest that the National Committee for Mental Hygiene at its 
annual meeting last November announced the creation of the American 
Foundation for Mental Hygiene, whose purpose is thus described in the 
December Bulletin of the Committee: 


Its chief aim is to seek and secure a large fund for all sorts of work in the 
field of mental hygiene, at home and abroad, and to administer that fund in 
the interests of the movement as a whole, so that the present condition of 
financial instability, which hampers existing organizations engaged in such 
work, especially The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, may be ended 
for all time, with incalculable benefit to all agencies involved and to the general 
public. 


The hope is for an endowment commensurate with the possibilities 
of the work. Meanwhile, a gift of $50,000 has been received from the 
estate of Mrs. John I. Kane, and another conditional pledge of $100,000, 
as well as several promised bequests. The Kane gift is to be used to 
help finance the First International Congress of Mental Hygiene, to be 
held at Washington, D. C., May, 1930. This Congress has been in 
contemplation for some years and is expected to bring together repre- 

: sentatives from many foreign countries, in twenty-three of which organi- 
Werations to promote mental hygiene already exist. In speaking of the 


possible influence of such a Congress, Dr. C-E. A. Winslow said that 


in addition to helping to solve the world-wide problems of mental hygiene 
through the cooperation of psychatrists, neurologists, psychologists, biolo- 
gists, social workers and others, the projected International Congress and In- 
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ternational Committee would have another aspect that may eventually prove 
of even greater moment. We look to them to establish new and important 
international contacts which should make a substantial contribution to 
world peace... . . 

The League of Nations at Geneva is significant because it is a great experi- 
ment in mental hygiene. It has no power. It wants no power of control. 
It is simply a place where it is easy and convenient for people to think straight 
and without the interference of their emotional reactions. People don’t 
change their natures when they go from Paris or London or Washington to 
Geneva, but they do find themselves in an atmosphere favorable to mental 
hygiene. 

After all, this problem is clearly not only a dominate problem in the field of 
public health but it is going to be ¢he dominant problem in the field of public 
health and human relationships. The conservation of the body is a matter 
of some importance but, after all, the conservation of the brain power and the 
emotional power of the human race is a far higher goal, and that is the goal 
which has been set by this movement. 


RESEARCH 


THE VITAMIN A CONTENT OF AVOCADOS 


LEROY S. WEATHERBY, J. ELLSWORTH YOUTZ, AND RUTH V. WATSON 
Chemical Laboratory, University of Southern California 


The avocado is distinctive among fruits in that it is practically the only 
fruit consumed fresh in which the food supply is stored largely as an oil. 
This makes possible the storage of fat-soluble vitamins. The conditions 
under which the avocado grows, with heavy foliage under a semitropical 
sun, create favorable conditions for vitamin synthesis. This report 
covers the determination of vitamin A (1). 

Since the quantity of oil present presumably depends on the oil con- 
tent of the fruit, determinations were made on the Calavo, the highest 
grade of avocado in which the fruit must meet certain high standards of 
maturity and of oil content. Since vitamin A is susceptible to oxidation, 
all determinations were made on fresh fruit which was furnished through 
the courtesy of the Calavo Growers of California. The Fuerte variety 
was, with few exceptions, used throughout the tests. 

The determinations were made through feeding experiments by the 
curative method with albino rats. The cages used had raised screen 
bottoms to prevent access to excreta. 

In the preliminary experiment comparison was made of rats on normal 
diet, vitamin-A-free diet, and avocado diet using 5 gms. of avocado 
per day. The normal diet used was as follows: 


Meat residue, 20 per cent Butter, 5 per cent 

Starch, 52 per cent Salts (McCollum’s #185) (2), 4 per 
cent 

Lard, 19 per cent Yeast, 1 gm. per rat per day 


The meat residue was prepared by extracting freshly ground round 
steak three times with hot water and three times with hot alcohol, and 
drying at a moderate temperature. Kingsford’s corn starch was used 
untreated in this first series. The butter was unsalted sweet cream but- 
ter. The lard was later replaced by Crisco. The yeast was Fleisch- 
mann’s dry yeast. 
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In the vitamin-A-free diet, the butter was replaced by an equivalent 
amount of lard. In the avocado diet the butter was omitted and fresh 
avocado pulp was added to the vitamin-A-free diet daily. 
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GrapH 1. GrowTH CurvEs oF RATs ON Diets PLANNED TO DETERMINE THE PRESENCE OF 
Vitamin A IN AVOCADOS 


In this series, on the diet used it required about 55 days for depletion 
of vitamin A. Graph 1 gives characteristic growth curves showing the 
effect of 5 gms. of avocado under these conditions. The negative con- 
trol animals showed all symptoms of A-avitaminosis, with severe ophthal- 
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mia, and showed on autopsy the characteristic pus sacks at base of 
tongue and under cheeks and also frequently in the lungs and other 
- vital organs. No animal on avocado diet showed these symptoms. The 
rat shown in the graph on the deficiency diet had reached the state of 
ophthalmia in which its eyes were swollen practically shut, but these 
symptoms disappeared in five days on the addition to its diet of 5 gms. 
per day of avocado. 

These preliminary experiments indicated definitely the presence of 
vitamin A in avocados in considerable quantity; it was followed, there- 
fore, by an exact quantitative determination. 

In the second series of tests, a quantitative determination was made 
using younger animals with less opportunity for vitamin storage and 
with a more rigorous vitamin A free basal diet. 

Rats from two litters weaned at 30 days, weighing about 50 gms. 
each were placed directly on the vitamin-A-free diet which was a modifi- 
cation of the Osborne and Mendel control diet, and which was made up 


as follows: 


Casein (alcohol extracted), 18 per cent Salt mixture (McCollum’s #185), 4 


per cent 

Starch (alcohol extracted), 54 per cent Sodium iodide, 0.001 of the salt 
mixture 

Lard (aerated), 24 per cent Yeast (Fleischmann’s dry), 1 gm. per 
rat per day 


The casein used was edible casein (muriatic) no. 453 obtained from 
the Casein Manufacturing Company, 15 Clark Row, New York. In 
order to remove all traces of vitamin A, this was extracted three times 
by refluxing 3 hours each time with 95 per cent alcohol. It was filtered 
by suction each time and was finally dried at a low heat. The starch 
was Kingsford’s corn starch which was in like manner extracted for 1 
hour with 95 per cent alcohol. The lard was melted and held at 100°C. 
while a current of air was passed through for 3 hours. The pulp of the 
ripe avocado was prepared daily and put through a sieve. This with 
the yeast was placed on top of the food in the food cups and was eaten 
greedily without waste. 

During the depletion period, four animals of like sex were kept in the 
same cage. During the food-test period they were kept in individual 
cages. In order to compensate for vitamin D deficiency and protect 
against rickets, all the animals were exposed to the direct rays of the sun 
two days per week between the hours of 12 and 3 o’clock. 
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GrapH 2. GrowtH CurRVES oF Rats oN ContTrot DIET AND ON DrETs CONTAINING 
DIFFERENT QUANTITIES OF AVOCADO 


The food test groups were arranged with three animals comprising 
each group with due regard to distribution of size and sex as follows: 


Avocado Avocado 
per day per day 
grams grams 
Group 1. Negative control..... 0 Group 3. Medium avocado.... 5.0 


Group 2. Low avocado........ 2.5 Group 4. High avocado....... 7.5 
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On the assumption of 20 per cent oil content, this would be equivalent 
to 0.5 gm., 1 gm., and 1.5 gms. oil respectively. 

In order to keep the fat content of the diet constant, an equivalent 
amount of lard was omitted when avocado pulp was added, calculating 
the avocado as 20 per cent oil. In the high avocado diet, the greater 
part of the fat was that of the avocado. 

Under the conditions of this series, depletion occurred in about five 
weeks as indicated both by the presence of ophthalmia and by loss in 
weight. After the sixth week, the animals were placed on the test diets. 
One of the negative control animals died during the second week of the 
test period and the remaining two during the third week. The animals 
placed on avocado diet soon lost all symptoms of ophthalmia and had 
all appearance of normal animals. Graph II gives the average growth 
curve for the group during the food test period. 

The growth curves show that the vitamin A content is even higher than 
had been anticipated from the preliminary work. Inspection of the 
curves shows that the quantity of avocado necessary to maintain an 
average growth of 3 gms. per week during an eight week test period, 
the standard suggested by Sherman (3) for the unit of vitamin A would 
be considerably less than the smallest quantity used, 2.5 gms. Based 
on the United States Pharmacopoeia unit (4) for vitamin A which calls 
for a gain in weight of from 10 to 20 gms. within a period of thirty-five days 
only, the quantity of avocado required would be less than that required 
for the Sherman unit. 

The results of this investigation show the avocado, as predicted, to be 
high in vitamin A content. It should be remembered, however, that these 
investigations were carried on with fruit of Calavo grade, meeting the 
highest standards of maturity and of oil content, which are probably 
important factors in governing the vitamin content. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF NURSERY-SCHOOL TRAINING UPON 
ORPHANAGE CHILDREN 


HELEN LOIS KOCH AND HELEN ELIZABETH BARRETT! 
University of Chicago, Chicago 


Investigations concerned with the mentality of groups of children who 
are public charges have rather consistently revealed the average IQ 
of these groups to be below normal. This retardation according to test 
norms has been interpreted most frequently in terms of either a funda- 
mental constitutional inferiority on the part of the children or the sti- 
fling effect of institutional life. The validity of either interpretation is 
not easily determined. Freeman, Holzinger, and Mitchell? have cast 
light on the problem by studying effects of foster-home placement of 
orphans and foundlings. These authors discovered that the IQ tends to 
be raised somewhat by such treatment, especially if the child is placed in 
the foster home when very young. No carefully controlled investiga- 
tions, however, have been made of the effect upon test performance of 
improvement in the methods of dealing with dependent children while 
they are in the various public institutions which house most of them. 
This is the problem of the present study. 

Seventeen of the 3- to 5-year-old children of the Chicago Orphan Asy- 
lum were placed under a nursery-school régime, the project being in 
charge of Amy Brady and under the general guidance of Dr. L. J. 
Roberts. In keeping with nursery-school ideals, Miss Brady labored 
for the development of such attitudes as those of independence, initia- 
tive, inquiry, cooperativeness, and trust. She attempted to extend 
the information range of the children by the thoughtful answering of 
their questions, as well as by walks, field trips, visits, and stories. An 
effort was made to capitalize educational possibilities of the immediate en- 
vironment, and health habits also came in for a share of her attention. 
Unlike most nursery schools, this one provided opportunity for applying 
its methods rather consistently throughout the 24 hours of each day. 

The Merrill-Palmer Scale of Mental Tests was applied to the 17 charges 
before and after a period of nursery-school training which varied in 
individual cases from 6to9 months. Asacontrol, each child in the group 


1 This report is based on a master’s thesis written by Miss Barrett while a student in the 
department of home economics at the University of Chicago. 

? Freeman, F. N., Holzinger, K. J., and Mitchell, B.C. The influence of Environment on 
Intelligence, School Achievement, and Conduct of Foster children. Twenty-seventh Year- 
book National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, 1928, pp. 103-217. 
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was paired as nearly as possible in chronological age, mental age, IQ, 
and sex with a child in some other institution who was not to have the 
nursery-school experience. Although 105 children were surveyed, per- 
fect matching with respect to all these items was impossible. In three 
cases pairing with respect to sex, even, was not accomplished. That the 
two groups, however, are essentially similar is evinced by the fact that 
their mean chronological ages differ by only 0.26 month; their mean 
mental ages, by 0.18 month; and their mean IQ’s, by 0.88 point. The 
institutions, furthermore, sheltering the control children were, as far as 
could be seen, very similar to the Chicago Orphan Asylum as it had been 
previous to the introduction of the nursery school, in the type of train- 
ing and treatment they offered the children, the experience of those in 
authority, the number of children handled by one care-taker, and the 
amount of the play or handwork material available. 

The nursery-school group on the first test showed the anticipated 
retardation, according to the Merrill-Palmer norms. Only 5 of the 17 
children had IQ’s above 100, and no one rated above 105. The average 
IQ of the group was 91.7; the average percentile rank, 35.7. 

After 6 to 9 months of nursery-school training, the average IQ was 
112.57. The mean percentile rank for the 12 cases for whom this measure 
could be computed was 72.2, whereas for these same 12 cases the mean 
percentile rank according to the results of the first test was 35.8. The 
average rank of these cases, then, shifted from the level of the lowest 
third of the general population to about the level of the highest fourth. 

That the improvement is not to be attributed entirely to familiarity 
with the test appears from several facts. Whereas the control group 
had on its initial test an average IQ of 92.59, its average on the second 
test was only 97.7. The shift in mean percentile rank for the 12 cases 
paired with the 12 special cases described above was from 36.3 to 41.8. 
Furthermore, in no case did the gain of the control child equal that of the 
paired nursery-school child; and whereas 77 per cent of the latter raised 
their IQ’s 15 or more points, only 11 per cent of the former did as well. 
Five of the controls substantally lowered their birightness index on the 
second test, while only one nursery-school child showed a loss, and that 
une of only 2 points. 

The possible modes of influence of nursery-school training upon test 
performance are many and devious. We may think of these influences 
as operating directly or indirectly through improved physiological con- 
ditions; directly or indirectly through reaction systems; or through 
both. The training, for instance, may react upon test performance 
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indirectly by improving a child’s health, and this perhaps by such a 
devious route as the exhilaration of new interests, more attention, and 
sympathetic guidance. On the other hand, a child may adjust more 
effectively to the problems included in a test because nursery-school 
experience has increased his motor skill, his general information, his 
initiative, his curiosity, and other traits; or because it has given him 
specific practice in tasks similar to those in the Merrill-Palmer Scale. 

The circumstances which set the limits of the present study permitted 
the testing of the last hypothesis only. The methods of attack were: 
first, a comparative study of the nature of the improvement made by the 
experimental and control groups in the retest, especially as this improve- 
ment related to differences in the play and handwork materials available 
to the two groups; and second, observation of the general behavior of the 
children in their daily routines. 

As far as play materials are concerned, the nursery-school children, 
as opposed to the controls, seemed to be favored in the possession of 
only one bit of equipment whose use was obviously similar to the test 
activities, namely, a few picture puzzles. The relative frequency in the 
two groups, however, of gains with respect to specific tests was about 
the same for tests radically dissimilar to picture puzzles as for those 
which a priori would be judged similar. Moreover, the extent of per- 
sonality change effected during the year in each child as judged by 
the nursery-school teacher who knew nothing of the results of the tests 
seemed to be related to the extent of the child’s gain in IQ. 

While the crude methods used do not seem to justify entirely elimi- 
nating from the interpretations the possibility of very specific transfer 
effects as determinants of the group differences found, the data do 
strongly suggest that the nursery-school training of these orphanage 
subjects has operated in more general and subtle ways to increase their 
test ratings. If this is true and if, furthermore, the Merrill-Palmer Scale 
samples the more frequently occurring activities of the pre-school years, 
the results of this study indicate that the general accomplishment level 
of the orphanage children has been raised materially by a year of nursery- 
school experience. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Farmer’s Standard of Living. By Evuts 
Lore Krrxpatrick. New York City: 
® The Century Company, 1929, pp. 299, 
$2.00. 
" Out of a background rich with study and 
first-hand experience in farm life, Mr. Kirk- 
patrick has recorded and commented upon 
facts, valuable, as he suggests, “for research 
workers, teachers, and students, and for 
general readers, farm people especially, who 
are concerned about the present or future 
status of American agriculture.” 

The much-used and variously defined term 
“standard of living” he uses to refer to “the 
variety, quantity, and quality of goods used 
to meet the physical and psychic, both per- 
sonal and social, needs of the different mem- 
bers composing the family (or group of fami- 
lies, on an average).”” After some discussion 
of the significance of the standard of living, 
he indicates how standards of living evolve, 
concluding that “the satisfactions or values 
accruing from the acquisition and the use of 
goods and the use of time in the fulfilment 
of human wants, as reflected in the group— 
family, community, or nation—are the final 
criterion of progress.” 

Discussing “certain measurable things 
which have come to be regarded by the pub- 
lic as essential to any life,” he draws upon 
data collected by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1922, 1923, and 1924 
from 2886 families of selected localities 
in eleven states. Since Mr. Kirkpatrick 
was the chief agent in collecting and evaluat- 
ing these data, he is able to enliven and sup- 
plement them with comment which gives a 
clearer picture of the situation than statistics 
alone reveal. 

His discussion of the accessibility of goods, 
facilities, and services to farm families sets 
up one of the chief problems that concerns 
the welfare of the family on the farm. His 
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suggestions regarding the management of 
the farmer’s money income would apply to 
most family incomes. A bit of advice which 
is not found as often as it is warranted re- 
flects Mr. Kirkpatrick’s sane point of view. 
“Finally, if the more rational standard of 
living desired cannot be realized through a 
wise expenditure of the funds which are 
available or from the attainment of more 
income from farming and from subsidiary 
sources, then the family may well consider 
some other type of work or some other loca- 
tion as a means of reaching its goal in family 
living, provided due consideration is given 
to the non-material satisfactions or values 
inherent in the occupation of farming.” 
These satisfactions he discusses in his final 
chapter, showing his insight into the funda- 
mental values as well as the handicaps of 
life on the farm. Some would have placed 
the emphasis a bit differently in contrasting 
farm with city life; but where so many un- 
standardized factors are involved, such an 
evaluation must necessarily reflect rather 
conspicuously the judgment of the writer. 

While we are willing to regard the book, as 
the author suggests, “as tentative rather than 
final in a field which shows promise of 
development with further progress in re- 
search in the rural social sciences,” it fills a 
ong-felt need for something concrete in this 
field where opinions are legion and facts are 
few. 

Lita BANE, 
University of Wisconsin. 


The Fundamental Basis of Nutrition. By 
GraHAM Lusk. Second edition. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1923, pp. 
55, $1.00. 

A delightful essay in which the dean of 

American nutritional physiologists presents 

for the general reader a brief, clear, and 
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authoritative picture of the essential facts 
of human nutrition and the development of 
our knowledge regarding them. First pub- 
lished in 1914, the book was revised in 1923 
by the addition of a chapter on the vitamins; 
but for some reason the existence of the re- 
vision seems not to have received the 
publicity it deserves. 


A History of Agriculture Extension Work in 
the United States, 1785-1923. By ALFRED 
Cuartes True. Washington: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1928, 
pp. 220, $0.75. 

An authoritative, detailed account of the 
rise and development of agricultural and 
home economics extension work in the United 
States, supplementary to similar histories of 
agricultural education and agricultural re- 
search in the United States. The prepara- 
tion of all three has been entrusted by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
to Dr. True who is eminently fitted for the 
task by the intimate knowledge gained in 
forty years of service in the department, 
including twenty-two as director of the 
Office of Experiment Stations, and eight as 
director of the States Relations Service, 
positions in which he administered the exten- 
sion work carried on by the Department in 
cooperation with the state colleges of agri- 
culture and won the confidence of all his 
associates. Always sympathetic to the de- 
velopment of home economics in the exten- 
sion program, he presents its history with 
admirable fairness and detail, along with 
similar accounts of the other phases of exten- 
sion work. Somewhat detailed for easy 
reading, this official record is invaluable for 
reference. 


Home Economics in Education. By ISABEL 
Bevrer. Second edition revised. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1928, 
pp. 256, $2.00. 

A welcome revision of the standard book 
on the subject first published in 1924. It is 
now enlarged by the addition of the chapter 
on “New Developments in Home Eco- 
nomics,” which describes the establishment 
and growth of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
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nomics in the United States Department of 
Agriculture; research in home economics, 
with special reference to Purnell funds; the 
increased attention given to child welfare; 
new developments in women’s colleges and 
in home economics teaching and extension 
work; and gives a few paragraphs on home 
economics progress in other countries. 


The Child-Centered School. By Harowp 
Rucc and ANN SHuMAKER. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Com- 
pany, 1928, pp. 359, $2.40. 

In this “appraisal of the new education,” 
two well-known members of the faculty at 
the Lincoln School of Teachers College, an 
outstanding example of the type under con- 
sideration, describe the use and development 
of this “educational revolution” and attempt 
to judge it by the criteria of “tolerant un- 
derstanding and creative self-expression— 
the two great aims of the new education,” 
as contrasted with the usual “adult cen- 
tered school” which “would impose educa- 
tion from without.” 


The Care of the Child. By Atton Go.p- 
BLooM. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1928, pp. 240, $1.50. 

A “guide for the perplexed,” by a promi- 
nent Canadian authority on children’s dis- 
eases, formerly a student of Dr. L. Emmett 
Holt, and now lecturer on pediatrics at 
McGill University. Clearly arranged, 
simply stated, and well-illustrated informa- 
tion on the development, care, and feeding 
of infants and young children, which, the 
author hopes, may further serve to “divest 
the minds of parent of old ideas and common 
fallacies which have no basis in fact.” 


A Doctor’s Letters to Expectant Parents. By 
FranK Howarp RIcHARDSON. New 
York: Children, the Parents Magazine and 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1929, 
pp. 118, $1.75. 

Sensible advice regarding the psychologi- 
cal as well as the physical needs of the preg- 
nant woman and the preparations for and 
attitude of both parents toward the expected 
infant, by a well-known writer on child care. 
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Everyday Doings in Healthville. By Emma 
Seri. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company, 1929, pp. 128, $0.68. 
The precepts of health set forth for the 

youngest pupil through the adventures of 
the Squirrel family, who appear in the illus- 
trations in clothes closely adapted from 
their human neighbors, and indulging in 
actions even more strikingly similar to those 
of homo sapiens. 


You—and the Doctor. By Joun B. Hawes, 
2nd. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1929, pp. 181, $2.00. 

A readable, sensible book written in the 
hope of showing the layman not only how to 
avoid diseases by careful watch of his physi- 
cal well-being, but also how he can use the 
services of his physician to the best advan- 
tage, those services being summarized in the 
French adage, “Heal sometimes, relieve often, 
comfort always.” The writer is a well- 
known consultant in diseases of the lungs 
who has taken the precaution of counselling 
with colleagues in other branches of medicine 


in the preparation of special chapters. 


4 Your Teeth. By CuartesI.Strotorr. New 


York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 

1929, pp. 224, $2.50. 

What a layman should know about teeth 
in order to give them intelligent care and pro- 
tection is clearly and simply told by a 
prominent dental practitioner, lecturer, and 
writer. The material is arranged in ques- 
tion-and-answer form and is illustrated by 
well-planned line drawings. An index would 
add to the reader’s convenience. 


Bacteriology of the Home. A textbook of 
practical bacteriology. Part I. Study of 
bacteria in the home. Part II. A labora- 
tory manual. By Ava L. Jonson. 
Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts Press, 
1929, pp. 167, $2.25. 

This handbook by the former director of 
practical bacteriology at Pratt Institute is 
intended “to bring into the hands and ex- 
perience of girls in our schools some of the 
bacteriology which is vital in their homes 
and lives and also to be of service to the prac- 
tical homemaker.” The illustrations are 


from carefully prepared photographs by 
Edith Brown Ricker. 


Selling Public Hospitality. A handbook of 
advertising and publicity for hotels, res- 
taurants, and apartment houses. By 
J. O. Dani. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1929, pp. 357, $6.00. 

Sensible, up-to-date discussions and prac- 
tical suggestions based on the successful 
experience of establishments all over the 
country, here brought together by one of the 
best-known and highly-esteemed editors and 
writers in the restaurant and hotel world. 


The Secret of Successful Restaurants. By 
Auice Foote MacDovucatt. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1929, pp. 245, $3.50. 
The head of a well-known chain of success- 

ful New York restaurants catering to a high- 
class clientele tells with much vivacity how 
she did it and, in so doing, provides practical 
advice and concrete suggestions for those 
interested in similar enterprises. The 
appendix gives the time schedules and duties 
of the various managers in each of the 
writer’s establishments. 


Born That Way. By Jounson O'Connor. 
With an introduction by F. P. Cox. Bal- 
timore: The Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, 1928, pp. 323, $6.00. 

“A most readable study of a group of 
tests or work-samples, which have demon- 
strated their utility in predicting aptitude 
for given occupations. Appendices (about 
half the book) are devoted to methods of in- 
terpretation, administration, and scoring of 
the tests. An extension of the famous 
Kent-Rosanoff table of the free-association 
word test is also included.” By the head of 
the human engineering department, General 
Electric Company. Intended primarily for 
employers, but of interest to anyone who 
wishes to follow the practical application of 
psychology to vocational work or personal 
efficiency. 


Home. By KATHLEEN Norris. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1928, 
pp. 81, $1.00. 

A popular and effective essay developing 
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the idea that in this period of unparalleled 
material well-being, this country lacks “the 
ideal of an American home, and American 
homes built upon that ideal,” and its women 
“the wisdom to see the beauty of true home 
life or the courage and foresight to establish 
it.” Such qualities, the author believes, 
were more common in past generations, 
though the latter did not have our scientific 
knowledge and material prosperity. 


What is Wrong with Marriage. By C. V. 
Hamitton and KENNETH MacGowan, 
New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 1929, 
pp. 319, $3.00, 

The joint work of a psychiatrist and a 
theatrical producer and journalist. The 
former, Dr. Hamilton, having described his 
recent study of marriage for professional 
readers in “A Research in Marriage: Report 
of Findings,” Mr. Macgowan was called 
in to use his journalistic skill in preparing 
a more popular presentation of the material, 
with the unexpected result that the original 
data have been further studied in the at- 
tempt to throw light on points suggested by 
Mr. Macgowan. The outcome is a volume 
about the views of men and women regard- 
ing marriage, its difficulties and effects, as 
they have been reported to Dr. Hamilton 
and interpreted by him and Mr. Macgowan. 
Though no one would consider the informa- 
tion exhaustive or the conclusions final, it is 
not surprising that the book, which is enter- 
tainingly written, is provoking wide and 
varied comment. 


The Challenge of the Aged. By ABRAHAM 
Epstery. With an introduction by JANE 
AppaMs. New York: Macy-Masius: 
The Vanguard Press, 1928, pp. 435, $3.00. 
The question of old-age dependency is 

here considered in all its aspects by the execu- 

tive secretary of the American Association 
for Old Age Security who was also for seven 
years director of research for the Pennsyl- 
vania Commission on Old Age Pensions. 

An important contribution to American con- 

sideration of a subject which is too frequently 

ignored in this country but which has been 
carefully studied and legislated for in most 

European countries and on which more 

action is likely to become necessary here. 
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The Servant Problem and the Servant in Eng- 
lish Literature. By Mary HALLOWELL 
Perkins. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
1928, pp. 186, $2.00. 

A painstaking study which, though made 
primarily from the point of view of literary 
history, presents a picture of interest to the 
student of social customs and brings out the 
fact that the “servant question” is by no 
means a recent arrival in the English-speak- 
ing world. Many of the quotations included 
are as A propos in home economics as in 
literature. 


Standards Yearbook, 1929. Compiled by 
The National Bureau of Standards, 
GeorceE K. Burcess, Director. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Standards 
Miscellaneous Publication, No. 91. 
Washington: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1929, pp. 401, $1.00. 
Although issued in and bearing the date 

of 1929, this volume deals with the progress 

in standardization during 1928. Like its 
predecessors, it presents a classified list of 
organizations actively working on standardi- 
zation, with a brief account of the activities 
of each. Special attention is given to the 

United States Bureau of Standards and its 

work with various commodities. A valuable 

reference book. 


Rayon Year Book, 1928-29 Edition. Com- 
piled and published by Textile World. 
New York: Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Com- 
pany, 1928, pp. 236, $1.00. 

A collection of signed articles from the 
Textile World, statistical information, and a 
directory of rayon yarn producers. The 
contents of the book and the demand for its 
publication indicate the rapid development 
of the rayon industry. 


Tools and Toys of Stitchery. By GERTRUDE 
Waittnc. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1928, pp. 357, $10.00. 

A charming volume likely to delight any 
lover of needlecraft by its entertaining text, 
many unusual illustrations, descriptions of 
curious implements, and quaint quotations, 
from many countries and centuries. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


What modifications in the technique of in- 
struction should be made for superior 
children? E. H. Tanguinet. Ed. Ad- 
ministration and Supervision 15, 58-66 
(1929). 

A summary of the literature covering the 
physical characteristics, social traits, social 
backgrounds, college intentions, mental 
characteristics, and habits of work of supe- 
rior children with specific recommendations 
for their educational program. 


A comparison of the achievement of superior 
children in segregated and unsegregated 
first grade classes, Aucust Dvorak and 
J. J. Roe. Elementary School J. 29, 380- 
386 (1929). 

Two comparable groups of superior chil- 
dren were selected and one taught as a segre- 
gated class, the other scattered among three 
ordinary classes. The usual course of study 
was followed in both cases save that enrich- 
ments and adaptations were made at the 
discretion of the teachers, who were con- 
sidered of equal teaching ability. Tests at 
the end of the term showed that all the su- 
perior children did superior work; that the 
segregated group made greater progress in 
reading while the superior children in the 
mixed groups made greater progress in spell- 
ing. A review of the teaching methods fol- 
lowed indicates a superior motivation to 
difficult reading in the segregated group, 
which also received less drill in spelling, a 
habit-forming subject. It would appear 
that when methods and materials of instruc- 
tion are adapted to the abilities of the pupils, 
as is possible in a segregated group, greater 
achievement results, but without this there is 
no advantage in homogeneous grouping. 


Methods for diagnosis and treatment of 
cases of reading disability, Marton Mon- 
ROE. Foreword by Samvet T. Orton. 
Genetic Psychol. Monographs 4, 335-454 
(1928). 

The study here reported is based on a 


comparison of the reading performance of 120 
normal and 175 retarded readers and dis- 
cusses the criteria used in selecting both 
groups, classifications, analytic tests used 
and reactions observed, and the method of 
treatment and retraining. The groups stud- 
ied were comparable in intelligence, ranging 
from inferior to superior; the normal group 
was equally divided as to sex; the retarded 
readers included three-and-a-half times as 
many boys as girls. A series of reliable 
analytic tests to be used as a diagnostic 
measure of specific reading disability, and a 
method by which the reading grade of a 
child could be determined, were constructed. 
The highest negative correlations with read- 
ing grade were with total errors, reversals, 
faulty vowels, faulty consonants, and addi- 
tion of sounds. Individual instruction with 
29 retarded readers resulted in improvement 
in every case, the increase in reading ability 
being accompanied by improvement in spell- 
ing and to a lesser extent in arithmetic. 


The school’s share in the program of child 
development and parent education, ANNA 
E. Ricnarpson. Hosp. Soc. Service 19, 
161-164 (1929). 

Close cooperation between the school and 
home is necessary to give the child opportu- 
nity for maximum development. This may be 
furthered by work through the parent-teacher 
organizations, by giving training to boys 
and girls in “worthy home membership,” 
by developing ideals of homemaking, by 
furnishing training in the underlying sciences 
as well as the skills involved, and by offering 
broad courses in child care and development, 
in human relationships, and in parenthood. 


A further note on the differential IQ’s of 
siblings, J. H. McFappen. J. Applied 
Psychol. 8, 86-91, 1929. 

Results confirming those reported by Dr. 
Arthur (J. Ed. Psychol. 17, 541-550, 1926) 
and showing that younger children have 
higher IQ’s than their older siblings are 
presented and discussed. The subjects here 
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come from native stock, hence the factor of 
changing culture in immigrant homes, a 
suggested explanation in the earlier study, 
is ruled out, but no thesis is offered in ex- 
planation. 


The “sight reading” method of teaching 
reading, as a source of reading disability, 
Samvuet T. Orton. J. Educ. Psychol. 20, 
135-143 (1929). 

There exists a physiological deviation 
from the usual clear-cut, unilateral brain 
habit involved in reading (See J. Home 
Econ. 21, 135, 1929) of varying degrees of 
severity from near normal to congenital word 
blindness, which can be detected by appro- 
priate examinations and overcome by specific 
teaching methods. The “sight reading” 
method which produces faster progress in 
reading facility in the class average, may 
prove a serious obstacle to children of this 
type and may produce reading disability in 
others, when no alternate method of training 
is permitted. Since failure to make school 
progress impedes personality development, 
every effort should be made to detect and 
make suitable provision for cases of reading 
disability. 


Mistakes which pupils make in spelling, W. 
F. Book and R. S. Harter. J. Educ. 
Research 19, 106-118 (1929). 

The number and kinds of mistakes in 
spelling normally made by beginners, how 
and why they are made, and methods by 
which the tendencies to error which produced 
these mistakes may be prevented or success- 
fully corrected were determined by a study 
of 18,840 mistakes in spelling made by pupils 
from the second grade through the first year 
of college, the results of which are presented 
here. It is shown that by correct methods 
of study, with checks upon the accuracy of 
the study and the spelling response, little 
individual instruction is required and no bad 
spelling habits are formed. 


Children crying for the moon, AGNES M. 
Conxur. J. Educ. Sociol. 2, 263-277 
(1929). 

A statistical investigation into the qualifi- 
cations and ambitions of 801 pupils in the 
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first-year class of a large city high school 
shows a normal distribution of IQ’s, with a 
mean IQ of 109 and a range from 70 to 159. 
The mean marks received in the sections in 
the order of IQ ratings are given, together 
with the pupils expressed ambitions for 
higher education, the family backgrounds, 
and the subjects offering greatest difficulty. 
Accepting the premise that an IQ of 130 is 
necessary to achieve college graduation, and 
120 for high school graduation, the ambitions 
of 72.78 per cent of this class for careers 
requiring the latter are shown to be far be- 
yond the possibilities of fulfillment. The 
author calls attention to the failure of the 
public to acknowledge the fact of individual 
differences in intellect, to the economic and 
social waste involved in permitting young 
people to attempt the impossible, and to 
the duty of the school to direct pupils within 
their possibilities of achievement. 


An experiment in character measurement, 
Joun N. Wasnusurne. J. Juvenile Re- 
search 13, 1-18 (1929). 

Certain tests to measure the ability to 
postpone an immediate satisfaction for a 
future greater satisfaction are described and 
the results of their use with 50 children from 
3 to 17 years of age for whom intelligence 
ratings and some behavior criteria were 
available are given in detail, with the con- 
clusion that these tests do measure “impulse 
judgment” which when absent in children 
over a certain age leads to “bad” conduct, 
and when present under a certain age results 
in “good” conduct. 


Neglected ages—adolescence. Public Health 

Nurse 21, 66-70 (1929). 

The dangers of the age between 12 and 22 
include wearing too light weight clothing, 
restriction such as that produced by the 
tight brassiére, dieting, school strain, slouch- 
ing posture, any or all of which may result 
in fatigue and lower resistance to infections, 
especially tuberculosis. Adolescence should 
be as free from stress and responsibility as 
possible; premature employment except as it 
has an educational value, is undesirable. 
The problems of three well-defined groups 
who will go into industry are discussed: 
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The “manually minded” who would profit 
from vocational rather than academic train- 
ing; those forced into industry early by 
economic stress; and those unfavorable con- 
ditioned against school who must be fitted 
into industry to avoid delinquency. From 
girls of this age “we should not expect voca- 
tional motivation from homemaking on their 
probable economic plane,” but offer a “rapid 
enlargement of their world of appreciation 
and aspirations, especially if the process be 
not too prosaic.” 


HABIT FORMATION AND BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


Recurrence of stuttering following shift from 
normal to mirror writing, Lee E. Travis. 
Arch. Neurology and Psychiat. 21, 386- 
391 (1929). 

Report of a case of stuttering induced in a 
mature student when mirror writing was 
voluntarily adopted as a solution for a 
serious writing disability, which seems to 
parallel the conflict which frequently occurs 
between the cerebral hemispheres when right- 
handed writing is forced on a left-handed 
child. When the new form of writing was 
mastered and its habit established, the con- 
flict and stuttering disappeared. 


The differentiation of emotional responses in 
infants. III. A proposed theory of the 
development of emotional responses in 
infants, MANDEL SHERMAN. J. Com- 
parative Psychol. 8, 385-394 (1928). 
Without denying the existence of differ- 

ences in the infant’s emotional responses to 

stimuli, the author has shown that observers 
could not differentiate between them with- 
out knowledge of the causative stimulus, and 
that the character of the infant’s emotional 
response is influenced by the intensity and 
manner of application of the stimulus. Thus 
the stronger the stimulus, the greater the 
bodily reaction. This quantitative aspect 
is the most important factor influencing the 
character of the response. An apparent 
change in response may be only a difference 
in the intensity of that response. The func- 
tion of bodily movement observed may be 
but an attempt at adjustment to the stimu- 
lus felt. At first undifferentiated, with prac- 
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tice these emotional responses are directed 
toward adjustment to the specific nature of 
the stimulus. 

Specific emotional responses of children 
and adults have their origin in the types of 
reaction available to the newborn infant: 
(1) rejecting the stimulus, as when restrained, 
pricked; (2) accepting the stimulus, as when 
stroked, fed. Rejection may be attempted 
in two ways, by retreat and by aggressive 
activity; the former is shown more strongly 
at birth, the second being possibly a con- 
ditioned response built up by repeated 
contacts with noxious stimuli. Such con- 
ditioning continues, age and experience al- 
tering the reactions to specific conditions. 

The emotions of the adult are differen- 
tiated on the basis of the difference in the ad- 
justment of the body in relation to the stimu- 
lating condition. Changes in the mode of 
response are made to meet specific situations, 
and if the initial emotional response is inade- 
quate for the situation, it is adapted to the 
latter. The adult emotional responses are 
conditioned gradually until the activity 
usually characteristic of an emotion may be 
inhibited and a totally different one mani- 
fested. Thus, an individual’s emotional re- 
action in any situation results from the re- 
sponse the specific stimuli tend to call out 
and from the past experience of the indi- 
vidual. 


The effect of verbal suggestion upon per- 
severance, IRENE CASE SHERMAN. Psy- 
chological Clinic 17, 210-213 (1928). 
Spontaneous perseverance in attempts to 

open a puzzle box is shown to be unrelated 

to development and not influenced by the 
degree of maturity of the child. After as- 
surance of success with the problem is given, 
further perseverance is shown to be related 
to development as measured by chronologi- 
cal age, the youngest and oldest children 
showing its effect more than the intermediate. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


The analysis of personality, [ves HeNprIcK. 
Am. J. Psychiat. 8, 535-563 (1928). 
A survey of the experimental work of 
psychologists in the quantitative and ob- 
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jective study of personality, the application 
of these techniques, and their evaluation, 
together with a list of 147 important articles 
published before January, 1928. The dif- 
ference in the point of view of the psychol- 
ogist and psychiatrist and the need and 
value of their further coordination are 
shown. 


Unintentional cruelty to children, A. Hy- 
MANSON. Arch. Pediatrics 46, 51-55 
(1929). 

It is shown that standardized discipline 
and practice often impose mental or physi- 
cal injury upon children. Thus, rousing a 
sleeping child to eat may create a fear state 
which interfers with metabolism; wrong 
habits of sleeping, eating, and evacuation 
affect adversely character formation; the 
use of sedatives with nervous, wakeful chil- 
dren may be advisable; while hardening by 
exposure, eating between meals, indulgence 
in sweets, use of physical punishment are all 
shown to be matters of individual rather than 
standardized application. 


Maladjustment of children. The school’s 
responsibility in its cause and cure, META 
L. Anperson. J. Juvenile Research 13, 
49-58 (1929). 

The school is shown to have a part in caus- 
ing behavior difficulties as well as in their 
cure. The special departments which handle 
retardation and behavior cases must meet the 
antagonism which arises from the prejudice 
of parents, teachers, and social workers to 
proper placement in individual cases, and it 
is necessary to educate them to the point of 
cooperation. To reduce the number of 
maladjusted cases in a school, the school 
must accept the social objective, “to teach a 
child to behave as he would not otherwise 
behave, as well as to teach him to know what 
he otherwise would not know.” It must also 
survey the conditions under which it works 
and determine whether the physical, mental, 
and social conditions are functioning in the 
best possible way, and finally, the school 
must see that the teachers are trained in 
mental hygiene, can recognize and replace 
undesirable habits in their pupils, and can 
assume leadership in this field. Even so, 
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difficulties will still arise, perhaps due to 
the maladjusted adults involved. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Intelligence and pigmentation of hair and 
eyes in elementary school children, G. H. 
Estasrooxs. Am. J. Physiol. 41, 106- 
109 (1929). 

No demonstrable relationship between pig- 
mentation and intelligence exists, apparent 
correlations being shown to be spurious. 


Pubescence and play behavior, Paut H. 
Furrey. Am. J. Psychol. 41, 109-111 
(1929). 

It is concluded from the data presented 
that the sudden loss of interest in certain 
play activities of predominately dramatic, 
manipulative, and individualistic type, such 
as “cops and thieves,” tag, marbles, mec- 
canos, stilts, which were very popular with 
boys of twelve, is due to pubescence. 


The effect of various types of shoes upon the 
feet and posture of high school girls, Iza 
W. MercHANT and KATHERINE CRANOR. 
Am. J. Public Health 19, 197 (1929). 

An abstract of an earlier monograph with 
some additional material. Three hundred 
sixty-seven high school girls participated in 
the study. Feet were measured and ex- 
amined for defects; shoes were examined for 
type and measured; footprints were taken to 
determine the relation of posture to shoes. 
Schematograph pictures of back and side 
views of 167 senior girls were made. X-ray 
pictures taken of types of feet, with and 
without shoes to determine the effect of high 
and low heels upon the position of the bones 
of the pelvic region show that very high heels 
cause a tilt of 40° in the pelvis, that the shape 
of the leg is spoiled by underexercise of upper 
leg muscles, by overexercise of lower leg 
muscles, and by pushing the muscles to the 
back of the calf. Posture is better in bare 
feet than with high heels. Eighty-nine per 
cent of girls with good feet had good posture. 
Comparison of observations made in 1927 
and 1928 shows improvement in choice of 
shoes among 37 per cent of the subjects, and 
improvement in the condition of the feet 
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among 14 per cent, and that the individuals 
showing very bad or very good feet were the 
same in both years. 


Hygienic treatment of underweight children, 
Ourve B. Corpua. Arch. Pediatrics 46, 
99-107 (1929). 

The routine of a summer health school in 
which 18 children showed great improvement 
indicates its educational as well as physical 
benefits. An abundance of all five vitamins, 
as well as sufficient calories in the diet of 
underweight children, is mentioned as im- 
portant. 


School strain and the country child, G. W. 
Kutscuer. J. Am. Childhood 14, March, 
9-11 (1929). 

The report of an experiment with a test 
and a control group of comparable under- 
nourished children conducted in a typical 
rural school over a term of fifteen weeks. 
The test group followed certain simple health 
rules and in addition rested for one hour each 
afternoon during school hours. The con- 
trol group followed the usual school pro- 
cedure. Each child in the test group gained 
from 4 to 8 pounds, four times as much as 
the control group, while the average ex- 
pected gain was 1} pounds. Improvement 
was also shown in general health and in 
school attendance, and there was no loss in 
scholastic standing. Thus fatigue resulting 
from the long school day is shown to be a 
contributing factor in malnutrition among 
these rural school children. 


The relationship between IQ and size of 
family, H. E.G. Sutnertanp. J. Educa- 
tional Psychol. 20, 81-90 (1929). 

Data tabulating this relationship in 3096 
children of coal-miners of the same social 
and economic levels, a very homogeneous 
group, substantiate the findings of other 
studies, namely, that there is a distinct tend- 
ency for children with higher intelligence to 
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come from the smaller families. There is in- 
dication that boys may show a somewhat 
stronger tendency to rise superior to their 
environment than girls. 


Some notes on orphan twins, Ropert A 
Davis. J. Juvenile Research 13, 28-34 
(1929). 

Twenty-three pairs of orphan twins who 
had spent an average of four years in an or- 
phanage were measured by the Stanford 
Revision Scale. The strong mental re- 
semblances shown beween these pairs are 
not explainable by environment and appear 
to indicate the force of heredity. However, 
“heredity itself is not a constant and invari- 
able factor, but an extremely variable one.” 


What about posture? Tomas D. Woop 
and Sweicarp. J. Nail’ Educ. 
Assoc’n 18, 37-38 (1929). 

Criteria of good posture and the teachers’ 
responsibility for good posture in school. 


Immediate and remote effects of communi- 
cable diseases upon the thyroid glands of 
elementary school children in Cincinnati. 
Public Health Reports 33, 3009-3020 (1928). 
“There is some evidence to show that one 

of the immediate effects of communicable 

diseases among girls of elementary school 
age is a simple enlargement of the thyroid 
gland. However, this thyroid enlargement 

appears to be temporary in character. A 

comparatively short time, the length of which 

is as yet undetermined, after a child recovers 
from a communicable disease, he is no more 

prone to changes in thyroid size than a 

child who has not had a communicable dis- 

ease. In so far as elementary school chil- 
dren are concerned, there appears to be no 
ground for assuming that the ordinary com- 
municable diseases are responsible for simple 
goiter. The underlying causes of this mal- 
ady must be sought for in other directions.” 
H.R. H. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Metabolism. Chinese J. Physiol. Rep’t Ser. 

1, p. [6] 198 (1928). 

This is a collection of fifteen papers report- 
ing various experimental and statistical 
studies conducted under the auspices of a 
committee appointed in Septemter 1926 by 
the China Medical Association and the 
Chinese Physiological Society to study the 
basal metabolism of the Chinese. Attention 
is called particularly to the following papers: 
“Basal Metabolism of Chinese and Western- 
ers” by H. G. Earle (pp. 59-79) with adden- 
dum “Data and Observations on Several 
Factors Influencing Basal Metabolism in 
China” by H. Necheles (pp. 80-92) ; “Nitrog- 
enous Metabolism in South China” by 
S. Y. Wong (pp. 123-127); and “Studies of 
Dietaries in Peking” by H. and D. Y. Wu 
(pp. 135-152). A report entitled “Nutritive 
Value of Chinese Foods” by H. Wu (pp. 
153-186) contains extensive tables compiled 
from various sources of the proximate com- 
position and fuel value per 100 gm. and per 
catty of Chinese animal and vegetable foods 
and wines; the percentages of calcium, phos- 
phorus, and iron in the edible portion of 
some of these foods; a classified list of vita- 
min values; and the biological values of the 
protein of a few of the main articles of the 
Chinese diet. 


Experiments on the nutritive properties of 
gelatin, R. W. Jackson. B. E. Sommer 
and W.C. Rose. J. Biol. Chem. 80, 167- 
186 (1928). 

Systematic attempts to determine by feed- 
ing experiments on rats the nature of the 
inadequacies of gelatin as a source of nitro- 
gen for maintenance and growth are reported 
with inconclusive results. The addition of 
appropriate quantities of cystine, trypto- 
phane, and tyrosine to diets containing 35 
per cent of gelatin as the sole source of pro- 
tein was partially but not entirely success- 
ful. After periods of adjustment during 
which there was marked loss in body weight, 
about half of the rats were able to maintain 
body weight and in some cases to grow at 
varying rates. Reducing the level of gelatin 


to 15 per cent and adding the 11 amino acids 
considered to be present in too small amounts 
in that level of protein failed to render the 
food more satisfactory for growth, nor were 
diets containing hydrolyzed gelatin any 
more successful than similar ones containing 
unhydrolyzed. 

Data on the food consumption and body 
weight changes suggested that failure of 
appetite followed rather than preceded fail- 
ure in growth. The frequent incidence of 
severe renal injury on the high gelatin diets 
is considered to be the cause of inhibition 
of growth rather than the amino acid de- 
ficiency. 


Observations bearing on the determination 
of vitamin A, E. M. Netson and D. B. 
Jones. J. Biol. Chem. 80, 215-226 (1928). 
This paper consists chiefly of a criticism of 

the United States Pharmacopoeia method for 

the vitamin A assay of cod liver oil. The 
chief defect is thought to be the lack of pro- 
vision of vitamin D which makes the period 
of depletion of vitamin A irregular and un- 
reliable. In the authors’ experience, if vita- 
min D is supplied and the recommended 
technique followed in other respects, oph- 
thalmia usually develops before growth 
ceases and the animals may be in too severe 

a condition to respond to the low levels of 

vitamin A advocated. Permanent cures of 

ophthalmia are said not to take place unless 
the level of vitamin A fed is high enough to 
permit growth at about the maximum rate. 

The amount of growth is thought to be more 

reliable than the cure of ophthalmia as a 

criterion of vitamin A potency, although 

observations on the presence and change of 
severity of ophthalmia are considered es- 
sential. 


Studies on the composition of human milk, 
M. Bett. J. Biol. Chem. 80, 239-247 
(1928). 

Analyses of the milk of 88 women for pro- 
tein, sugar, and fat and of 60 women for ash 
are reported and compared with data from 
the literature. Two samples were obtained 
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from each subject, one on the fifth and one 
on the ninth day after delivery. One or 
two additional samples were obtained from 
50 of the subjects at later periods up to 8 
weeks. The ordinary hospital diet and 
special diets high in carbohydrate and fat 
respectively were used. 

As judged by the averages of all analyses, 
the protein, fat, and carbohydrate content 
of the milk decreased rapidly at first and 
then more slowly, the fat and carbohydrate 
reaching a constant level. The ash de- 
creased from the fifth to the ninth day and 
was not studied further. No tendency was 
noted toward a uniform production plane for 
individual subjects. Supplementary feed- 
ings of carbohydrate and fat made only 
slight differences in the composition of the 
early milk, but the volume secreted tended 
to be greater after supplementary carbo- 
hydrate and less after fat than in the controls. 


Dietary requirements for fertility and lacta- 
tion. XIX. Does copper supplement vi- 
tamin B for lactation? XX. A differen- 
tiation of the vitamin B complex in rice 
polishings as evidenced in studies of lacta- 
tion, B. Sure. J. Biol. Chem. 80, 289- 
295, 297-307 (1928). 

In the first of these two studies the possi- 
bility that the favorable effect of yeast con- 
centrates on lactation (See J. Home Econ. 
20, 517, 1928) is due to ash constituents, par- 
ticularly copper, was discounted by the fail- 
ure in attempts to use the ash of yeast of 
lettuce and small amounts of copper in the 
form of copper sulfate in place of yeast 
concentrate in the diet of lactating rats or 
their young. 

The second paper reports an attempt to 
determine which of the factors of vitamin 
B (vitamin F or G) is chiefly concerned in 
the inefficiency of vitamin B for lactation 
as compared with growth. Rice polishings 
fed to lactating rats after depletion ona vita- 
min-B-free ration brought about phenome- 
nal growth in the young for a short time, fol- 
lowed by maintenance. Autoclaved yeast 


brought about another increase in growth, 
thus indicating that both vitamin F (pres- 
ent in rice polishings) and G (autoclaved 
yeast) are essential for lactation. 
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A nutrition investigation of negro tenants in 
the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, D. Dickrns. 
Mississippi Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 254, 52 
(1928). 

This study of the food habits of negro 
tenants in four counties of the Yazoo- 
Mississippi Delta was conducted on the 
same plan as the previous study of white 
families in the same state (See J. Home 
Econ. 20, 603, 604, 1928). The study was 
made during the latter half of February and 
the first half of March, this time being se- 
lected on account of the fact that during 
February the negro tenant is usually with- 
out supplies from the landlord, while in the 
working season, beginning March 1, he 
receives cash and supplies. Records were 
obtained from 80 families including 360 
individuals. 

The diets were much less satisfactory in 
every respect than those of the white families 
studied. The average values were 95 per 
cent of the adopted standard for energy, 85 
for protein, 77 for calcium, 75 for phosphorus, 
and 81 for iron. The proportions of the 
total calories furnished by the various food 
groups were 8.7 per cent by milk, 3.5 by 
meat, eggs, and cheese, 29.6 by fatty foods, 
11.5 by sweets, 41.2 by cereals and bread, and 
5.3 by vegetables. Only 44 per cent of the 
food came from the farms, but there seemed 
to be little difference in the diets of families 
receiving their settlement in supplies from 
those receiving a cash settlement or cash and 
supplies. It is stated that in localities in 
which home demonstration work has been 
well established there has been a marked 
improvement in the extent to which food is 
produced on the farm. 


Food and health, D. Dicxtns. Mississippi 

Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 255, 20 (1928). 

A popular presentation of the lessons to be 
learned from the food consumption study 
previously reported (see J. Home Econ. 20, 
603, 604, 1928) with general suggestions for 
correcting the deficiencies noted. 


An international experiment in nutrition, A. 
Lautz. Red Cross Courier 8, 11-13 (1929). 
A descriptive report of a dietary study con- 

ducted in an institution for prenatal, post- 
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natal, and preschool care in Berlin, Germany. 
Financial difficulties, lack of trained nutri- 
tion workers, and a prejudice against includ- 
ing too much milk in the diet combined to 
make the diets unsatisfactory, particularly 
those of the mothers and the children be- 
tween one and two years of age. The diets 
of the mothers were low in calcium, iron, and 
vitamin C and those of the little children 
were low, in the same factors and in phos- 
phorus and total calories. Although breast 
feeding was encouraged, the mothers seldom 
had sufficient milk after the first few weeks. 
The babies under a year old were from 9 to 
40 per cent under weight, rachitic, and with 
many nutritional disturbances. Those be- 
tween one and two years of age were from 
3 to 14 per cent under weight, pale, and with 
poor posture. The older children were in a 
much better state of nutrition. 

The study was arranged by the Child Wel- 
fare Division of the German Red Cross, 
chiefly for the purpose of introducing Ameri- 
can nutritional standards into the work of 
this division. 


Health studies of negro children. II. The 
physical status of the urban negro child; 

a study of 5,170 negro children in Atlanta, 

Georgia, E. B. Stertrnc. U. S. Public 

Health Reports 43, 2713-2774 (1928). 

In this report comparisons are included 
of the data obtained in the present study with 
previously reported data for rural negro 
children and urban white children of the 
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same ages and sex. Of the entire number of 
children examined, 45 per cent were con- 
sidered to be in good or excellent nutrition, 
35 per cent fair, and 20 per cent poor nutri- 
tion. More girls than boys were in the good 
nutrition group at all ages. About 64 per 
cent of the children had good or excellent 
teeth, the incidence of goiter was low, and 
there was comparatively little evidence of 
previous rickets. The children were slightly 
shorter and lighter in weight than rural negro 
children of the same age. In comparison 
with white urban children, the differences 
were chiefly in the growth relationships of 
the sexes. The negro girls exceeded the 
negro boys in height much earlier and in 
weight slightly earlier than was the case with 
white girls and boys. After the age of 6 
years, the white boys were slightly taller 
and heavier than the negro boys and the 
negro girls than the corresponding white 
girls. 


Milk consumption in eighteen small Alabama 
communities, C. N. Leacn and L. C. 
Frank. U.S. Public Health Reports 43, 
2955-2957 (1928). 

A survey made in 1926 of the milk con- 
sumption in 18 small communities in 
Alabama showed an average daily per capita 
consumption of 0.95 pint. Grouped by race, 
the per capita consumption in 9 of the towns 
studied averaged 1.23 pints for the whites 
and 0.49 pint for the negroes. 

S. L. S. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Activities of department of research of the 
Laundryowners National Association, 
Grorce H. Jonnson. Bull. Laundry- 
owners Nat'l Assoc’n 11, No. 12, 18-23 
(1928). 

A review of the work in laundry research 
for 1928 is given. The summary includes 
information on sudsing and rinsing time, 
scorching temperatures of textiles, blanket- 
washing tests, and unequal warp shrinkage 
in linen damask.—K. M. D. 


Tests on fabrics for shirtings, Grorce H. 
Jounson and ArtHur I. ANDERSON. Bull. 
Laundryowners Nat'l Assoc’n 12, No. 1, 
15-16 (1929). 

The shrinkage of shirtings is reported for 
fifty samples under power laundry and under 
laboratory conditions. The latter, in which 


soaking tests were conducted at 100° F. for 
30 minutes, were not equivalent to actual 
laundry tests, as under the laboratory con- 
ditions an average of 65 per cent of the warp- 
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shrinkage in laundering was secured. The 
warp shrinkage for 82 per cent of the shirt- 
ings was greater than the filling shrinkage. 
The average value of the warp shrinkage 
was 1.46 inches per yard (with a variation 
from 0.18 to 3 inches), and the filling shrink- 
age was 0.74 inches per yard (with a 
variation from 0 to 2.9 inches). 

Apparently complete shrinkage did not 
occur until the sizing was removed. This 
removal takes place during laundering, but 
not during soaking, particularly if the fabric 
is heavily sized. In the case of overall ma- 
terials, as much as 80 to 85 per cent of the 
shrinkage during the first washing is ob- 
tained in the soaking test. However, the 
more sizing there was in the fabric, the less 
chance there appeared to be for equivalent 
shrinkage by means of the power laundry and 
the laboratory tests—K. M. D. 


American Rugs—rugs of the North American 
Indians, B. Farapay. Good 
Furniture Mag. 31, Dec. 304-310 (1928). 
This article illustrates and explains some 

of the earliest designs used by the Navajo 

and Pueblo Indians in their rug weaving. 

Original designs were horizontal stripes per- 

fectly balanced and proportioned. Later, 

conventional motifs were introduced which 
were symbolic of some object or thought. 

The usual weave was a flat, close, even, single- 

faced type. Color, as well as design, was a 

language to the red man, as each expressed 

an idea or conveyed a definite meaning. 

Red was the favorite color because it typified 

life and protection. Although wool is the 

characteristic fiber for rug-making at pres- 
ent, it was introduced only about 300 years 
ago. Prior to that, cotton, bast fibers, hair 
from buffalo, dogs, and Rocky Mountain 
goats, rabbit fur, feathers, and sinews or 
tendons from slain animals were used by the 

Pueblo Indians. 

An insight into the intimate life of the 
early natives is given. In early times the 
Navajos were nomadic marauders and not 
the peaceful, law-abiding inhabitants of 
today. Only after the capture of other 
tribes did they become interested in weav- 
ing and settled in New Mexico where the art 
has long been pursued. Large-quantity 
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production due to commercialization caused 
deterioration in the quality for a time. In 
recent years, the art has been recovered and 
very fine products are now available— 
B. M. V. 


Summer comfort zone: climate and clothing, 
C. P. Yactou and Drinker. J. 
Ind. Hyg. 10, 350-363 (1929). 

The summer comfort zone as determined 
by experiments on a large group of men and 
women wearing customary warm-weather 
clothing and engaged in sedentary pursuits, 
was found to lie between 64° and 79°F. on 
the effective temperature scale. (Effective 
temperature is an index of the sensations of 
warmth or cold felt in response to tempera- 
ture, humidity, and air movement, and is 
computed from these factors.) The “opti- 
mum effective temperature” appears to be 
70.5°F. On the average, the effective sum- 
mer temperatures noted are about 4.5°F. 
higher than the winter values obtained with 
customary winter clothing. This difference 
is ascribed partly to adaptation to seasonal 
weather and partly to seasonal variation in 
the clothing. 

In order to study the relationship between 
clothing and climate, data on the types of 
underwear sold in the cold and warm seasons 
throughout the United States, and in a few 
Canadian cities, were secured from 80 men’s 
clothing stores in 30 different cities. A 
definite relationship appears to exist between 
the average outdoor temperature and the 
kind of underwear worn by the majority of 
people, regardless of season. The following 
preferences were found: pure wool under- 
wear only in localities where the average 
winter temperature is below 20°F.; cotton 
and wool mixtures in localities with tem- 
perature between 20° and 37°F.; medium- 
weight cotton for temperatures between 38° 
and 50°F.; and light-weight cotton where 
the average temperature exceeds 50°F.— 
R. K. W. 


The chemical analysis of cotton. The de- 
termination of cellulose by oxidation with 
chromic acid, ConstaNcE and 
BertP.Ripce. J. Textile Inst. 19, T341- 
T349 (1928), illus. 
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Cellulose may be determined by oxidation 
with chromic and sulfuric or phosphoric acids 
to carbon dioxide and water and determining 
either the volume of carbon dioxide formed 
or, by titration, the amount of chromic acid 
consumed. In this investigation both the 
gas volume and the titrimetric methods are 
examined. A detailed description of the 
exact procedures adopted by the Shirley 
Institute and the results of control analyses 
illustrating the accuracy of these two 
methods are given. Both methods are ap- 
plied to the analysis of bleached cotton, of 
starch, of cellulose in cuprammonium solu- 
tion, and of modified celluloses in sodium 
hydroxide solution.—R. E. E. 


Verfahren zur Unterscheidung zwischen Vis- 
kose und Kupfer-seide. [Method of dis- 
tinguishing between viscose and cupram- 
monium rayon], W. T. ScHREIBER and 
H. A. Hamu. Melliand Textilberichte 9, 
840-842 (1928). 

A new method is based on the detection of 
hydrogen sulfide which is liberated from 
impurities present in viscose and not in cu- 
prammonium rayon. In order to detect 
small quantities of hydrogen sulfide, a “dia- 
phragm flask,” which is described and il- 
lustrated, was devised. It consists of a 
round-bottom flask, the mouth of which is 
covered with a piece of filter-paper moistened 
with 10 per cent lead acetate solution. Over 
this is mounted a glass tube with a flange 
similar to that of the mouth of the flask, to 
which it is fastened by means of rubber 
bands. Five grams of the rayon sample, 
100 cc. distilled water, and 3 cc. concentrated 
sulfuric acid are heated in this apparatus for 
4 hours on a water bath. Darkening of the 
lead acetate paper shows the presence of 
hydrogen sulfide. [For an English article de- 
scribing this method see “distinguishing be- 
tween Viscose and Cuprammonium Rayon” 
by Ismar Ginsberg in Textile Colorist 51, 
107-109 (1929).}—R. K. W. 


The romance of early calico printing, MuRIEL 
M. Barron. Nineteenth Century 104, 
No. 621, 699-711 (1928). 

The author summarizes, for the general 
reader and with many interesting quotations 
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from contemporary documents and litera- 
ture, the introduction and vogue of cotton 
prints in England during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and the usually 
futile attempts to protect the domestic 
linen, wool, and silk industries not only 
against the east India prints and muslins, 
which were much in demand among the 
wealthy because of their exquisite workman- 
ship, but also against any use of cotton 
in the place of fibers whose manufacture was 
already established in Great Britain. The 
point is made that the opposition of the in- 
dustry ceased only when improvements in 
British manufacturing methods made pos- 
sible the production of cotton goods at popu- 
lar prices and that these prices in turn shifted 
the demand for cotton materials from the 
limited one of the fashionable world to the 
large and general one which has since pre- 
vailed.—H. W. A. 


“Artificial cotton.” A hoax or a menace? 
C. H. Pease. Textile World 75, 1275, 
1297 (1929). 

The new “artificial cotton” produced and 
sold by the English Artificial Cotton Pro- 
duction and Marketing Company has 
aroused much discussion. The fiber ob- 
tained from the stalk of the plant is soft and 
lustrous, has a staple length of § inches, 
and resembles linen and silk more than cot- 
ton. The cost of production is claimed to 
be about half that of cotton. The identity 
of the plant and the process of obtaining the 
fiber are kept secret by the company. How- 
ever, some fibers said to have come from 
this new plant were secured by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, United States Department 
of Agriculture, and identified as coming from 
a variety of milkweed. Mr. Dewey of that 
Bureau is quoted as saying that of the 30 
or more members of the milkweed family, 
none has any commercial significance. The 
fibers are very smooth and will not cling 
together, but slip over one another, thus 
making a weak thread. He believes that 
cotton planters and others directly interested 
in the cotton industry need not be alarmed 
over the discovery of this new fiber. Its 
sponsors, on the other hand, are exceedingly 
optimistic about its future—M. S. F. 
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New abrasion machine controls temperature, 
humidity, pressure, tension, and rate of 
rubbing, W. R. Brackett, E. V. Fioyp, 
and A. C. DENNEN. Textile World 74, 
3019-3020 (1928). 

An illustrated description is given of an 
apparatus developed at Kansas State Col- 
lege for testing the resistance of fabrics to 
wear. 

Comparative tests carried out on three 

materials commonly used for coat linings 

showed the wear under the conditions of 
temperature and humidity selected to be: 
rayon longest, crepe de chine next, and satin 
crepe poorest, in the ratio 1:0.7:0.5.—R. 
K. W. 


Review of 1928 lace developments, RoBERT 
P. MARENZANA. Textile World 75, No. 
6, 1166-1167 (1929). 

The outstanding feature in the year’s lace 
development has been the stressing of the 
importance of the modern trends in design, 
color, and materials. Cotton and linen have 
been successfully combined with rayon. 
Rayon has been most extensively used in 
curtain manufacture because of the tonal 
effect that may be obtained when it is used 
with cotton. Rayon together with the mod- 
ern designs has been an influencing factor in 
introducing color in lace. 

The large increase in types of laces due to 
the addition of new patterns and the use of 
more color has necessitated a change in 
business methods. It is impossible for the 
modern jobber to carry a complete line. 
Therefore, the manufacturer keeps his mill 
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stocked and ready to supply immediate 
needs, while the jobber limits his stock to the 
carrying of only staple lines. This practice 
requires the manufacturer to have a better 
trained personnel, finer accessory machinery, 
and methods of insuring prompt delivery 
of merchandise. Because of the demand 
for novelties in lace the market changes very 
rapidly. This change causes a high cost of 
production and small profit. In spite of 
the fact that lace manufacturers have al- 
ways been dependent on a protective tariff, 
there is need for larger markets.—E. C. 


Worsted-spun vegetable fibre. [Anony- 
mous]. Wool record 35, 105-107 (1929). 
This article describes some of the uses and 

properties of a new vegetable fiber, the 

source of which is not given. Although, 
due to chemical treatment, it closely re- 
sembles wool in appearance, it is not an 

“artificial wool,” but rather a substitute for 

the crossbred wools formerly used in a blend 

to reduce the cost of the yarn. 

The fiber is mixed with a wool top ona 
fifty-fifty basis, thus giving a cheaper yarn. 
Such yarns are being used in increasing quan- 
tities in men’s wear, suiting, ladies’ costumes, 
hosiery, outerwear, and upholstery and pile 
fabrics. An interesting use is the blending of 
this fiber with viscose fiber tops and spinning 
on the worsted system. The resultant yarn 
is extremely strong—stronger wet than dry 
—and is of particular value for underwear 
for tropical wear where the perspiration 
problem has interferred with the sale of pure 
rayon underwear.—D. M. E. 
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MISCELLANY 


The Nature of Research. The newspaper 
reports of Secretary Wilbur’s speech at the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
United States Geological Survey contained 
the following: “Essential research depends 
upon a large amount of reserve time which 
can be used by men of great curiosity and 
industry without the supervision of others 
except in the broadest way. “Tr: 
quires its own technique... . . In it 
there will always be an apparent waste of 
time and false leads. . . . . The discovery 
of new facts which, once discovered, become 
the eternal property of man, is full of hazards 
and uncertainties.” 


Short Cuts in Calculating Food Values. 
A quick method for calculating the nutritive 
values of diets has been developed by Dr. 
Edith Hawley of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics and is described by her in United 
States Department of Agriculture Technical 
Bulletin No. 105, “A Short Method of Calcu- 
lating Energy, Protein, Calcium, Phos- 
phorus, and Iron in the Diet.” It is said 
that the use of this method will save 40 
per cent of the time required in dietary stud- 
ies which involve calculations from a large 
number of records of family food consump- 
tion and will thus make it possible to obtain 
a larger and more accurate picture of Ameri- 
can food habits. While the supply lasts, 
copies of the bulletin may be obtained free 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


United States Meat Production, Consump- 
tion, and Foreign Trade, 1900-1928. Home 
economists interested in the economics of 
the food supply will welcome the report of 
this subject and especially the summary 
table of per capita consumption compiled 
by John Roberts and published in mimeo- 
graphed form by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, United States Department of 


Agriculture. 


Testing and Research Laboratories. A 
4-page supplement to the “Directory of Com- 
mercial Testing and College Research Labo- 


ratories” to accompany the United States 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Stand- 
ards Miscellaneous Publication No. 90 was 
issued on January 4, 1929, and may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. at 5 cents a copy. 


White List of Hosiery Manufacturers. 
The American Federation of Full-fashioned 
Hosiery Workers, 2530 North Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has issued a 
list of 32 brands of hosiery made by union 
labor under excellent conditions. 


The Human Body and Its Care. Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association and Hygeia 
has compiled and written a very readable 
introduction to this recent book list in the 
“Reading with a Purpose” series issued and 
sold at thirty-five cents a copy by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, 86 East Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Studies on Physical Development. That 
systematic physical exercise will increase the 
height, weight, and vital capacity of school 
boys is shown in a special experiment under- 
taken by the United States Public Health 
Service and reported recently in Public 
Health Bulletin No. 179, “Studies in Physical 
Development and Posture.” 


Sanitary Etiquette. This phrase is the 
title of a recent press release from the 
United States Public Health Service regard- 
ing the transmission of human disease by 
various forms of personal! contact, including, 
for example, the widespread practice of mois- 
tening the fingers with saliva before handling 
papers; it is so apt that one hopes it may 
come into current use to emphasize the 
“prophylactic manners” which supplement 
social by hygienic courtesy. 


School Cleanliness. Only 10 states have 
any regulations applicable to the personal 
habits of children in school, according to a 
recent study of state laws relating to cleanli- 
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ness; and the problem of cleanliness in schools 
appears to be a neglected field of public 
health regulation. 


Health of School Children. “Mortality 
and Morbidity of Children of School Age” 
by Dr. James Frederick Rogers is a 5-page 
mimeographed document recently issued by 
the Bureau of Education, United States 


Department of the Interior. 


Baby Clinics by Radio. The Visiting 
Nurse Association of Louisville, Kentucky, 
is sufficiently up to date to use the radio in 
teaching infant care. According to a release 
from the United States Children’s Bureau, 
“this organization is broadcasting little plays 
to tell the public in a dramatic way just 
what happens at a baby clinic. The charac- 
ters that open one play are the doctor, the 
nurse, and three mothers with their babies.” 


Which Child Have You? A simple, at- 
tractive, and ingenious little pamphlet which 
bears this title emphasizes the doctrine that 
“the way your boy or girl behavesdepends 
less upon the child than upon you as a par- 
ent.” Below silhouettes of children of vari- 
ous types are listed the characteristics in 
parents which produce in their children the 
qualities in question. It is published by 
the Division of Mental Hygiene, Connecticut 
State Department of Health, Hartford. 


Youth and the Good. This is the title of 
the second in the series of School Better- 
ment Studies published by the Henry C. 
Frick Educational Commission, Union Trust 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. It is 
“the report of a recent experiment in intro- 
ducing a group of outstanding humanita- 
rians direct to high school pupils; the com- 
ments of the pupils; and the effort to make 
the assembly program the beating heart of 
the school organization.” 


Helping Our Children Succeed in School. 
Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers, head of the 
division of parental education at Cleveland 
College, Western Reserve University, has 
been writing a series of parent education 
letters which the Bureau of Education, 
United States Department of the Interior, 
issues in mimeographed form. The letters 
give sensible, practical information and ad- 
vice on such topics as “Beginning with the 
Baby,” “The Dawdler,” “Teaching the Child 
Respect for Property,” and many others. 


The Rural Junior High School. The re- 
port of a study of this subject made by a 
subcommittee of the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Education, of 
which Emery N. Ferriss of Cornell Uni- 
versity is chairman, is published as United 
States Department of the Interior Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, 1928, No. 28. 


American Industrial Art. The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York an- 
nounces in its March Bulletin that in re- 
sponse to the unusual interest aroused by 
this year’s exhibit of contemporary American 
design in industrial art, the collections will 
remain on view throughout the spring and 
summer, closing on Labor Day, September 2. 
Among the most striking of the illustrations 
of the exhibit reproduced in the Bulletin are 
those of a child’s nursery and bedroom, de- 
signed by Eugene Schoen, and of a business 
executive’s office. 


Industrial Art Exhibits. A recent grant 
of $25,000 from the General Education 
Board to the American Federation of Arts 
will enable the latter to prepare and circulate 
international exhibits of industrial arts 
similar to those of fine arts which it has for 
several years been circulating in museums 
and art schools. The address of the Federa- 
tion is Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


| 
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BOOKS ABOUT BOSTON 


Beacon Hill, Its Ancient Pastures and Early 
Mansions. By ALLEN CHAMBERLAIN. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1925, pp. 310, $4.00. 

Boston Common. Scenes from four centuries. 
By Mark AntHony De Wo tre Howe, 
New and _ revised edition. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1921, pp. 89, 
$1.50. 

Boston, A Guide Book to the City and Vicinity. 
By Epwtn Munroe Bacon. Boston: 
L. Phillips, 1924, pp. 136, $0.75. 

Boston, the Place and the People. By Marx 
AnTHony DEWoLFE Howe. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1924, pp. 397, 
$2.00. 

Boston in Seven Days. By CLARENCE R. 
ATHEARN. New York: Robert M. Mc- 
Bride and Company, 1926, pp. 155, $1.50. 

Charles Bulfinch, Architect and Citizen. By 
CuarLes ALpHEvs Prace. Limited edi- 
tion. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1925, pp. 294, $15.00. 

Crooked and Narrow Streets of the Town of 
Boston, 1630-1822. By ANNIE HAVEN 
Tuwinc. New edition, revised. Bos- 
ton: Charles E. Lauriat Company, 1925, 
pp. 282, $3.00. 

Curious Old Gravestones in and about Boston. 
Selected by WALTER RowLanps; photo- 
graphed by HowLanp SHAW CHANDLER. 
Boston: Howland Shaw Chandler, 1924, 
$10.00. 

Dickens Days in Boston. A record of daily 
events. By Epwarp F. Payne. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927, pp. 
274, $5.00. 

Father Takes Us to Boston. By Grace 
Humpnrey. Philadelphia: Penn Pub- 
lishing Company, 1928, pp. 239, $2.00. 

Isabella Stewart Gardner and Fenway Court. 
By Morris CarTER. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1925, pp. 254, $6.00. 

Later Years of the Saturday Club, 1870-1920. 
Edited by Mark AntHoNy DE WoLFrEe 
Howe. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1927, pp. 427, $10.00. 

Lights of Beacon Hill. A Christmas mes- 
sage. By ApBIE FARWELL Brown. Bos- 


ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1922, 
pp. 15, $0.35. 

Literary Landmarks of Boston. A visitor’s 
guide to points of literary interest in and 
about Boston. By Lirnpsay Swirt. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1922, 
pp. 58, $0.25. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Synopsis of 
history, with special reference to architec- 
ture, painting, sculpture, and the deriva- 
tive arts. Third edition. Boston: The 
Museum, 1924, pp. [16] $0.50. 

New England Colonial Life. By ROBERT 
Means Lawrence. Cambridge: Cos- 
mos Press, Inc. 1927, pp. 276, $2.00. 

Old Boston in Colonial Days; or St. Botolph’s 
town. By Mary Carotrne CRAwForD, 
Boston: L. C. Page and Company, 1922, 
pp. 360, $4.00. 

Old Boston Days and Ways. From the dawn 
of the revolution until the town became a 
city. By Mary Carormne CRAWFORD. 
New Edition. Boston: Little Brown and 
Company, 1924, pp. 463, $4.00. 

Old North Signal Lights, 1723-1923; or 
Christmas comes to Boston; a historical 
sketch of this famous church. By Caro- 
LINE TicKNOR. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1923, pp. 16, paper $0.35. 

Old Park Street and Its Vicinity. By ROBERT 
Means LawreENce. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1922, pp. 172, $3.00. 

Rambles around Old Boston. By EpwWIN 
Munroe Bacon. Boston: Little Brown 
and Company, 1921, pp. 205, $2.50, popu- 
lar ed. $1.50. 

Romantic Days in Old Boston. The story of 
the city and of its people during the nine- 
teenth century. By Mary CAROLINE 
Crawrorp. Centenary edition. Bos- 
ton: Little Brown and Company, 1922, 
pp. 441, $3.00. 

Romantic Story of the Puritan Fathers and 
Their Founding of New Boston and the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. By ALBERT 
CKRISTOPHER AppIson. Boston: L. C. 
Page and Company, 1912, pp. 243, $2.50. 

Yesterdays with Authors. By James THOMAS 
Fretps. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1899, pp. 419. $3.00. 
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American Dietetic Association. The an- 
nual meeting will be held October 7 to 10, 
1929, at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. The program will include meetings 
of the administration, diet therapy, educa- 
tion, and social service sections. 

American Social Hygiene Association. 
The Association is arranging a Pacific Coast 
Regional Conference in San Francisco, June 
24 and 25, immediately preceding the 
National Conference of Social Work. The 
four sessions will be devoted respectively to 
the medical, legal, protective, and educa- 
tional aspects of social hygiene, the last 
including social hygiene in the home and in 
educational curriculum and training for 
marriage and parenthood. 

Department of Superintendence, National 
Education Association. Officers elected at 
the Cleveland meetings are: president, 
Frank Cody, superintendent of schools. De- 
troit, Michigan; first vice-president, Frank D. 
Boynton, superintendent of schools, Ithica, 
New York; second vice-president, Nor- 
man R. Crozier, superintendent of schools, 
Dallas, Texas; executive committee, E. E. 
Lewis, Ohio State University; Frank M. 
Underwood, St. Louis, Missouri; Paul C. 
Stetson, Dayton, Ohio; and David E. Weg- 
lein, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Playground and Recreation Association 
of America. The annual report of the As- 
sociation shows nearly 15000 contributors in 
982 communities; requests ior help on ques- 
tions of recreation from 5,931 communities 
in the United States, besides 88 from Canada 
and 32 from other countries; and direct ser- 
vice given by field secretaries of the Asso- 
ciation in 462 cities of 44 states. Consider- 
able increase is reported in recreation work 
for negroes, for which special workers are 
employed in 113 cities. 
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Legislation for Maternity and Infancy Hy- 
giene. On February 20th the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
the House of Representatives voted its ap- 
proval of a continuance for another five years 
of the maternity and infancy hygiene pro- 
gram which the federal government has car- 
ried on in cooperation with the states under 
the Sheppard-Towner Act. The action of 
the Committee followed the careful con- 
sideration which its members gave to the 
evidence of a continuing need which was pre- 
sented on January 24 by the proponents of 
the Newton Bill. 

Registering emphatically its satisfaction 
with the administration of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act, the committee was reluctant 
to surrender its well-understood provisions. 
Therefore it reported, instead of the Newton 
Bill as that was introduced, a measure which 
will authorize continued cooperation with 
the states on the familiar plan of fifty-fifty 
matching. It is expected that a similar 
measure will be introduced early in the new 
Congress, possibly during the special session 
this spring. 

New England Health Institute. The 
United States Public Health Service, the 
departments or boards of health of the six 
New England states, the New England Con- 
ference on Tuberculosis, the Medical Schools 
of Yale and Harvard, and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology joined in arrange- 
ments for the seventh New England Health 
Institute, held at Hartford, April 22 to 26. 
Eight courses of lectures were in charge of 
such specialists as Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, 
Dr. M. J. Rosenau, Dr. Lafayette B. 
Mendel, Dr. S. J. Crumbine, and Dr. Annie 
Goodrich. 

American Honey Institute. Miss Malitta 
Fischer, former operator of The Honey Tea 
Room at Madison, Wisconsin, has been 
added to the staff of the Institute. 
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Harmon Awards for Unpublished Articles 
about Social Work. A first award of $300, 
a second award of $200, and other awards 
of $50 each at the discretion of the judges 
are offered by the Harmon Foundation, 
New York, N. Y., in consultation with the 
Social Work Publicity Council for the best 
unpublished articles in which social work is 
popularly presented with a view to publica- 
tion in a magazine of general circulation. 
Child guidance, child welfare, the public 
health nurse, and probation are among the 
fields suggested as offering suitable material. 
The contest is open to any organization in 
social or health work or to any representative 
of such an organization. The period covered 
in the record shall be the fiscal year of the 
organization which it describes, ending some 
time in 1929. All entries shall be in the mail 
not later than midnight of February 1, 1930. 
For complete information address Harmon 
Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New York 
City. 

Advertising Art. The Art Directors Club 
announces that the eighth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Advertising Art will be held at the 
Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New York 
City, May 4 to 31, 1929. The galleries 
will be open from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. on 
week days, from 2 to 5 p.m. on Sundays, and 
on Tuesday and Thursday evenings until 
9p.m. There will be nine groups of ex- 
hibits, representing different types of adver- 
tising designs, and the Art Directors Club 
medal, designed by Paul Manship, will be 
awarded to the best entry in each group. 
Special emphasis is being placed this year on 
exhibits of designs for packages and con- 
tainers. 

The Art Directors Club has also arranged 
a series of five lectures on art and advertising 
at the Art Center this spring. The last two 
will be on May 6 and 13 at 7.15 p.m.: 
“The Fashion Trend” by Mr. Paul Thomas 
of Cheney Brothers and “Modern Interiors” 
by Mr. Richardson Wright, editor of House 
and Garden. 

Kitchen Sink Design Competition. Five 
prizes and three honorable mentions were 
awarded on March 19 in the competition 
for designs for a kitchen sink in Monel Metal 
offered through the Art Alliance of America 
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by the International Nickel Company, the 
first prize of $1000 going to W. Wallace 
Ferguson, Jr. of Boston. The official report 
says, “About five hundred designs were sub- 
mitted and the general level of craftsmanship 
shown was considered high. In general, com- 
petitors had realized that simplicity and prac- 
ticity were the essential factors in design of 
this kind and although a certain number of 
designs were received in which the emphasis 
was laid on not altogether practical innova- 
tions, in the main the response was eminently 
satisfactory. A noticeable number of de- 
signs showed drawers on either side of the 
sink, a feature which would undoubtedly 
appeal to the housekeeper.” 

Teachers for Sight-saving Classes. Be- 
cause the demand for teachers and supervi- 
sors for this special field of elementary school 
work is increasing faster than the supply, 
summer courses to prepare teachers ade- 
quately for this work, will be offered this 
year, in cooperation with the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, by the 
University of Chicago, the University of 
Cincinnati, the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles), and Columbia Univer- 
sity. Information concerning these courses 
may be secured from the respective univer- 
sities or from the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

Registration of Cotton and Rayon Designs. 
The Silk Association of America, which re- 
cently opened the Design Registration Bu- 
reau for the registration of original designs 
for costume silks has extended the service 
to cover designs for rayon and cotton fabrics. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Home Economics Association. 
At the annual meeting in Birmingham, 
March 21-23, the Association met as a 
section of the Alabama Education Associa- 
tion. The meeting opened with a dinner 
at the Business Woman’s Club on Thursday 
evening, at which Jennie Rosser presided, 
and an informal reception at the editorial 
offices of the Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman, where Mrs. Hutt acted as hostess. 

The central theme of the program was 
“Family Relationships,” and Dr. Ernest R. 
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Groves of the Universiy of North Carolina 
was the chief speaker; other speakers were 
Ernest C. Morse of the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute and Mrs. W. N. Hutt, editor of the 
woman’s department of the Progressive 
Farmer and Farm Woman. Reports of 
courses now offered in the state were briefly 
presented by Ivol Spafford, Lillian Burle- 
son, Louise Glanton, Myrtle Brooke, and 
Agnes Ellen Harris. 

Anna Fitzgibbon, in charge of student 
clubs, introduced representatives of the 
following clubs: Tuscaloosa High School, 
University of Alabama, Midland City High 
School, Judson College, Alabama College, 
Woman’s College, and Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. 

The Association has increased its member- 
ship from 70 to 97, with 8 student clubs. It 
will have published five news letters by the 
end of the year. 

Woman's College of Alabama. The re- 
cently opened home management cottage 


on the campus was furnished and equipped © 


by senior home economics girls working on 
a limited budget and making plans which 
allow for future additions and improvements. 
This project was carried on under the super- 
vision of the head of the department. 


ARIZONA 


University of Arizona. An interesting 
project in nutrition, “Feeding the Child for 
Best Growth and Development, was worked 
out in January by four graduate students of 
the extension class who used the preschool 
groups of the Parent Teacher’s Association 
in Tucson for their field work. Special 
phases were: “Points to Work for in Chil- 
dren,” a demonstration lecture illustrated 
by well-developed children; “The Nutrition 
of the Expectant Mother,” illustrated by 
mother rats and their offspring; “Building 
the Baby’s Diet,” illustrated by a chart 
showing the ages in months at which certain 
changes should be made in the child’s feed- 
ing; and “Desirable Social Results—An out- 
growth of Good Food Habits.” The inter- 
est aroused by the last led to the organiza- 
tion of an evening-school class in child be- 
havior, taught by Ruth Lehman, in charge 
of teacher-training. 
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The $600 fellowship offered by the home 
economics department is open to graduate 
students who have taken a major in nutrition 
with a minor in chemistry; applications 
should be made to Dr. Margaret Cammack 
Smith, who will direct the work in the well- 
equipped research laboratory. 

The exhibit of rats on adequate and inade- 
quate diets, arranged by Janet Burnell and 
Mabel Lynott, graduate students in the 
problems in nutrition class, was an interest- 
ing feature of the County Fair in February. 

Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, state super- 
visor of home economics education, gave a 
course of six lessons in January on problems 
of adult education in home economics, which 
was attended by a number of members of 
the staff and graduate students. 

Francis Brown, state home demonstration 
agent, assisted with the program at the Con- 
ference of Extension Workers at State Col- 
lege, New Mexico, in February. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
Bay Section. A meeting of the household 
art section was held January 19 at Everett 
Junior High School, San Francisco. Lucien 
Labaudt, an artist and a designer of costumes 
in San Francisco, illustrated color and de- 
sign in costume by modelling with materials 
before the audience, using five high school 
girls of various types for models. Mabel 
Mears, chairman of this section, arranged the 
meeting. 

The social meeting of the year, a tea held 
February 16 at Stephens’ Union, Berkeley 
Campus, with Dr. Dozier in charge, was such 
a delightful affair that it is hoped that this 
will become an annual event. The presi- 
dent of the California Association, Grace 
Allingham, and Clara Brown of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, who is studying at Stan- 
ford this year, were guests of honor at the 
tea and at a luncheon which preceded it at 
the Women’s Faculty Club. 

The business women’s section held their 
February meeting at the Bib and Tucker 
Tea Room, San Francisco, when a talk on 
illumination in the home was given by a 
representative of the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company. 
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Central Section. The first meeting of the 
year was held in Tulare. Gladys Prunty, 
the president, presided and music was fur- 
nished by the Tulare High School. At the 
November meeting in Fresno, Maude Mur- 
chie, state supervisor of home economics, 
was the guest of honor and speaker at a 
luncheon served by the home economics club 
of the Fresno State College. At the third 
meeting of the section, the members were 
the guests of the home economics department 
of the Lemoore High School. W. B. Mike- 
sell, director of the commerce department of 
the Fresno State College, gave a talk on sav- 
ings. A very delightful luncheon was served 
by the home economics department. The 
last meeting will be held in Madera, when 
the section members will be the guests of 
the home economics teachers of that city. 

Lillie H. Dahlgren, supervisor of home 
economics work in the Fresno City schools 
for the last fifteen years, was married to Mr. 
Axel Bragner in New York on December 30. 
They are residing in Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut. 

Northern Section. Miss Hahn and Mrs. 
Paulson of Chico were elected delegate and 
alternate delegate respectively from this sec- 
tion to the annual state council meeting in 
March. Ethel L. Shattuck is newsgatherer 
for this section. 

At the February meeting in Marysville, 
discussions on home-planning courses and 
customs and costumes of Europe were led 
by Amy Luther and Edna Stangland re- 
spectively. 

Southern Section. At least one meeting 
each year of the Southern California group is 
devoted to sections, this year’s being held in 
February at the beautiful new Beverly Hills 
High School. 

In the elementary sewing and cooking 
group, four speakers, Mrs. Althea Webber, 
Ruth Moritz, Marian Quigley, and Mrs. 
Evelyn Wilmot, presented an abundance of 
material to show how results are obtained in 
their classes. Among these were examples 
of the use of top sewing to mark all center 
lines—center front, back, center collar, belt, 
pocket, etc.—to save annoyance and work 
later; and a set of completed collars and 
bound necklines in various styles to try on 
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pupils for becomingness. As a reward, those 
girls who complete work ahead of others are 
taught fancy finishing stitches from a 
sampler. 

In the senior high school foods and nutri- 
tion group, Dorothy Hillard of the Los 
Angeles High School gave details for serving 
formal and informal teas to groups number- 
ing from fifty to five hundred. Mildred 
Eby led a discussion on student clubs, and 
it was decided to invite one or more student 
club representatives to the social meeting of 
the section at the Dauville Club in April. 
Modern equipment and devices for labor sav- 
ing and efficiency were also shown. 

In the senior high school clothing group, 
Mrs. E. Page Gayman presented Mrs. Aubin 
and Mrs. Thomas from the Frank Wiggins 
Trade School, who described their clothing 
and millinery classes and illustrated with 
hats and dresses made by women students. 
They reported that among the most preval- 
ent failings of incoming students (young or 
old) are inability to use a thimble, to do 
plain shirring, and to make a true bias. 

Jean McColloch was recently appointed 
head of the home economics department in 
the Fairfax High School, Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Mary Edwards is conducting a class 
in social home economics for an adult group 
in the James A. Garfield High School and is 
developing it around unusual interest exhib- 
ited by the women in learning not only the 
practical but also the social phases of home- 
making. 

San Francisco. Mrs. Barbara Reid Rob- 
son is in charge of the Hostess Cake Kitchen 
and home economics consultant service re- 
cently opened by the Continental Baking 
Company. 


COLORADO 


Colorado State Teachers College. Edith 
Gale Wiebking, associate professor of house- 
hold arts, returned in January after a sab- 
batical year, four months of which she spent 
in Europe studying textiles. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
The present officers are: president, Mrs. 
Jaunita Middleton Dean; recording secre- 
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tary, Marie Nelson; secretary-treasurer, Olea 
M. Sands, Hartford County Farm Bureau, 
Hartford; and editor of the news letter, Eliza- 
beth C. Nickerson, State Department of 
Health, Hartford. 

A winter meeting held at the Troupe Jun- 
ior High School, New Haven, was a very suc- 
cessful one with about one hundred present, 
in spite of the fact that several advertised 
speakers were obliged by illness to cancel 
their engagements. The committee con- 
sisted of Marie Nelson, Almeda King, and 
Jennie R. Messer, the latter welcoming the 
group in the absence of Mr. Martin, princi- 
pal of the school. Interesting talks were 
given by Dorothy E. Shank, director of the 
research kitchen of the American Stove 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Arnold 
Gesell, a lecturer on child psychology; and 
Annie Goodrich, dean of the school of 
nursing, Yale University. Luncheon was 
prepared and served by sixteen girls of the 
home economics department who deserve 
much credit for its success. A very interest- 
ing sewing exhibit was also arranged by the 

department. 

"The Association sent $10 toward the tex- 
tile fellowship for carrying on the research 
problem that is being conducted by Miss 
Forbes of Pennsylvania State College. 

Connecticut Agricultural College. Mil- 
dred French has been appointed dean of 
women. 

The two new home demonstration agents 
whose addition to the state staff is made 
possible by the passage of the Capper-Ket- 
cham Bill will put agents in every county. 
Charlotte Rogers of Norwich started ;work in 
Middlessex County on November 1, and it 
is expected that a new appointment for 
Windham County will be made in the near 
future. Ruth Russell has been appointed 
in New London County, coming to Con- 
necticut from Grafton County, New Hamp- 
shire. 

The extension clothing program for the 
year started with a new feature, “The County 
Style Show,” which was put on in coopera- 
tion with local merchants to give women 
an opportunity to see the new features in 
fabrics, ready-made clothing, patterns, and 
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accessories for the fall season. Successful 
showings have been held in Torrington and 
Danbury. 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Home Economics Association. 
The general topic at the annual meeting 
held March 23 at Georgetown was “What 
Delaware Is Doing for the Home”; and an 
original program of tableaux, playlets, and 
talks was arranged to illustrate the work of 
the Grange, 4-H Clubs, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, University Extension, the 
Women’s College of the University of Dela- 
ware, and vocational home economics in the 
public schools. The following officers were 
elected: president, Mrs. Helen V. McKinley, 
State home demonstration agent, Univer- 
sity of Delaware; first vice-president, Mrs. 
John McCabe; second vice-president, E. 
Eleanor Burke; treasurer, Mrs. Emily L. 
King; and secretary, Louise Beck, Dover. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. 
For the first time the Association met in 
conjunction with the State Educational As- 
sociation at Orlando on December 2, 1928. 
The annual program of the organization 
having been presented at a two-days’ ses- 
sion at Miami in April, 1928, the December 
meeting consisted of only a business session, 
at which Dr. Jennie Tilt presided, and a 
report of the Des Moines meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
given by Lucy Belle Settle, state councilor. 
The following officers will serve for 1929: 
Boletha Frojein, Tallahassee, president; Mrs. 
Lucy K. Miller, Leesburg, vice-president; 
Anna Mae Sikes, Fort Myers, secretary- 
treasurer; Mary A. Stennis, Tallahassee, 
news editor. 

The Association published its second news 
letter on March 1, the first having appeared 
in November, 1928. The West Coast Asso- 
ciation published one in January. 

Boletha Frojein, for five years supervisor 
of home economics in the high schools of 
Tampa, came to Tallahassee January 1 as 
state supervisor of vocational home eco- 
nomics education. Miss Frojein succeeds 
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Grace Burwell, who was married on Decem- 

ber 7 to J. D. Williams, supervisor of voca- 

tional agricultural education in Florida. 
GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. 
One of the subjects under consideration at 
the meeting in Savannah in April was child 
development and parental education in the 
home economics program. Miss Edith M. 
Thomas, field agent of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, made the principal 
address. 

The standards committee, headed by Gus- 
sie Tabb, is busy compiling the results of a 
very interesting questionnaire sent to 
mothers and students. The aims of this 
study are to learn prevailing conditions and 
attitudes in Georgia homes and the student’s 
home experiences and attitudes toward 
them, and from this knowledge to build 
units of work for general home economic 
courses. 

Leila Bunce, president of the Association, 
and Clara Lee Cone, supervisor in the At- 
lanta public schools, recently helped with 
the revision of the Georgia Baby Book, pub- 
lished by the State Board of Health. 

“The P.T.A. Interpretations of Food,” 
recently published by the Georgia Parent 
Teacher Association was prepared with the 
help of home economics leaders in each dis- 
trict. 

Student Clubs. The Russel High School 
of Fulton County has organized a club which 
has become affiliated with the Georgia and 
American Home Economics Associations. 

Each club is submitting a program to the 
student club committee which will award 
a prize to the best and compile the programs 
into a booklet for the use of all clubs. 

Another piece of the work of interest to 
club members is the Health Play Contest 
sponsored by the Georgia Home Economics 
Association and the Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation in the hope of interesting high school 
boys and girls in good health habits as ap- 
plied to their own lives. 

Dora Perkenson of Warm Springs, an 
outstanding member of the 4-H Club, has 
won several state prizes this year, including 
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a trip to the International Club Congress in 
Chicago. She has been awarded a scholar- 
ship to the Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture for the best garden club work in the 
state. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association. An- 
nual meetings were held as follows: North- 
ern District in Moscow, March 2; Southwest- 
ern District in Boise, March 23; and South- 
eastern District in Pocatello, March 30. 
Dorothy Ellis, state president, attended all 
three. The following state officers were 
elected: Iva Welch of Pocatello, president; 
Helen Jensen of Burley, secretary-treasurer; 
and Katherine Jensen of Moscow, councilor 
of the Northern District. 

That interest in student club work has 
been growing is manifested by the fact that 
at present seven clubs have affiliated with 
the Idaho Association. Representatives 
from five clubs gave reports at the Northern 
District meeting. 

University of Idaho. Ida Ingalls, in 
charge of clothing work at the University re- 
cently conducted an interesting survey on 
the type of everyday stocking worn by the 
university women on the campus. Of the 
224 women who answered her questionnaire, 


- 216 wore only silk hose. The price paid 


varied from $0.95 to $3.00 per pair; the 
number purchased a month ranged from $ a 
pair to 6 pairs, and the average cost was 
$2.72 a month. Preference as to the make 
was expressed by 133 girls. Of the entire 
number, only 36 bought two pairs of the 
same shade at one time. One hundred 
washed their stockings immediately after 
using. 

Eloise Davison of the National Electric 
Light Associaton was a campus visitor on 
January 29. 

Genevieve Hunter has been appointed 
district home demonstration agent for the 
Northern District to succeed Mrs. Kather- 
ine Mulhall. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago Public Schools. On March 11 
the Household Arts Club and the home eco- 
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nomics women im business group held a 
joint dinner meeting at Maillards Tea Room. 
Abby L. Marlatt was the guest of honor and 
spoke on “Family Relationships.” 

Illinois State Normal University. Frances 
Swain, city supervisor of home economics for 
Chicago, and Jessie Rambo attended the 
Cleveland meeting of the Division of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in February. 

Blanche Young of Bloom Township High 
School, Chicago Heights, will again have 
charge of the summer school cafeteria at 
the University this year. 

Illinois Woman’s College. Clarice Scott 
was recently appointed assistant clothing 
specialist with the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Sue Blundell succeeds Miss Scott 
at the College. 

Lewis Institute. The Lewis Home Eco- 
nomics Club has had two interesting meet- 
ings this quarter. At one, Miss Bradley of 
the class of 1927, told of her experiences as 
a hospital dietitian. At the March meeting, 
Prudence Penny of the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner talked on home economics in the 
newspapers. 

University of Chicago. Dr. Katherine 
Blunt, who was out of residence during the 
winter quarter, spent several weeks with her 
mother in St. Augustine, Florida. 

The annual dinner of the Undergraduate 
Home Economics Club was held February 8 
in the sun parlor of Ida Noyes Hall, with 
Helen McDougal presiding. The theme of 
the program which followed the dinner was 
“Opportunities for Home Economics Stu- 
dents in Fields Other than Teaching.” 
Florence Smith of the University Clinics 
spoke on the work of the hospital dietitian. 
The field of adult education as it relates to 
rural women was explained by Lucille Rey- 
nolds. Rosa Biery Andrews told of the ways 
in which the home economics trained woman 
can use her training in actual homemaking 
and community service. Meta Given spoke 
of the opportunities and the difficulties met 
by the woman in business; and Mrs. Doro- 
thea Marlow, of her personal experiences in 
commercial work in textiles and clothing. 
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Miss Blunt closed the program with a sum- 
mary of the opportunities for research. 

Marion E. Clark, who is on the board of 
directors of the Woman’s University Club 
of Chicago, was a member of the committee 
which planned and bought the furnishings 
for the new club rooms on North Wabash 
Avenue. 

Three Purnell research workers have been 
on leave and studying under Dr. Hazel Kyrk 
this year: Grace Fernandes of Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College; Inez 
Arnquist, Washington State College; and 
Ilena Bailey, Virginia Experiment Station. 
Laura C. Brossard of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, Washington, D. C., and Jessie 
Coles, holder of the Ellen H. Richards 
Fellowship, are also working under Miss 
Kyrk’s direction. 

University of Illinois. Dr. Isabel Bevier 
was one of the speakers at the dedication of 
the Minnie Cummock Blodgett Hall of 
Euthenics at Vassar College in January. 
Her subject was “Mrs. Richards and the 
Beginnings of Home Economics.” 

On February 2, Clara M. Rocke was mar- 
ried to August C. Meyer, an attorney of 
Champaign, Illinois. Mrs. Meyer is doing 
nutritional research in the department of 
home economics at the University. 

On February 15, Madame Margé of 
Chicago gave an interesting demonstration 
of draping and fitting for the benefit of 
students in the clothing classes. 

Louise Millhouse, who was a member of 
the home economics department in 1927-28, 
is now teaching related sciences in the home 
economics department at the Pennsylvania 
State Normal School at Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Sybil L. Smith of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture visited the Campus 
February 14 and 15 in the interests of the 
research being done under Purnell funds. 

The home economics department served 
meals to the state legislators when they 
made their biennial visit to the campus on 
March 14 and 15 for the purpose of deter- 
mining the needs of the University. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College. 
Eva Colby, head of the home economics de- 
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partment, has been granted leave of absence 
to complete the work for her master’s degree 
at Columbia University. Clara Attebury, 
who completed the requirements for her 
master’s degree at Columbia University last 
semester, is filling Miss Colby’s place. 

Maurine Lantz, assistant supervisor of 
home economics since July 1923, who left 
the state department of vocational educa- 
tion on January 1, was married to Mr. 
Parke Willerton on March 15. They will 
live in Peoria. Elizabeth Campbell of 
Monica, who has succeeded Miss Lantz, 
taught in the junior and senior high schools 
at DesMoines, Iowa, from 1917 to 1927 
and spent last year at Columbia University 
working toward her master’s degree. 

The thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois Farmers Institute and Department 
of Household Science was held at Centralia 
February 19, 20, and 21. The household 
science division’s out-of-state speakers in- 
cluded: Joanne M. Hansen, Iowa State 
College; Bess Rowe, Farmers Wife, Min- 
neapolis; Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Cincinnati; 
and Mrs. Elena Crough Lockwood, United 
States Department of Labor. 

Officers elected for next year are: presi- 
dent, Mrs. Elizabeth Gumm; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. W. J. Fulton; second vice- 
president, Mrs. J. A. Rucker; and secretary, 
Mrs. Anita Shamel, Springfield. 

Conference on Home Economics Educa- 
tion. The twelfth annual conference of the 
Central Region, called by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, was held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, March 
25 to 28. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting was held April 5 and 6 
at Bloomington. Friday was given over to 
a supervisors conference which took for its 
general subject “Some Recent Research in 
Home Economics.” The general theme of 
the Association meeting on Saturday was 
“Personality Development”; and speakers 
were Dr. Katherine Blunt of the University 
of Chicago; Dr. H. Lester Smith, dean of 
the school of education, Indiana University; 
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Mary Beeman, state supervisor of home 
economics; and Beulah I. Coon of the 
University of Chicago. 

Purdue University. The 1928 State 4-H 
Club exhibit of baking, canning, food prepa- 
ration, clothing, and health was held at 
Purdue University during the annual Agri- 
cultural Conference from January 14 to 18, 
1929. Lucile Dailt of Martinsville was de- 
clared the most outstanding clothing member 
and thus won the Singer Sewing Machine 
offered as a prize by that company. 

Professor Edith Gamble was in Columbus, 
Ohio, on February 8 and 9 to attend a meet- 
ing of a committee of the Institution Eco- 
nomics Section of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association appointed to formulate 
the program of work for the section. 

A short course in gas and electrical house- 
hold equipment was given by the home eco- 
nomics department in cooperation with the 
Indiana Public Utilities Association from 
March 25 to 30, the purpose being to give 
both technical and non-technical information 
useful to women interested in gas and elec- 
trical industries and also to those who 
wish to have a better understanding of the 
selection and efficient use of household appli- 
ances. Mrs. Anna J. Peterson of the Peoples 
Gas, Light, and Coke Company of Chicago, 
Hildegarde Kneeland of the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics, Eloise Davison 
of the National Electric Light Association, 
and Frances Rosenburg, home lighting en- 
gineer of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany of Chicago, were among the speakers. 

A regional conference of extension workers 
of the midwest section, consisting of thir- 
teen states, was held at Purdue University 
on April 24, 25, and 26. The conference 
was especially arranged for home economics 
extension specialists, marketing specialists, 
and extension directors; and special programs 
were arranged for these groups. 

A Parents’ Institute was held at the Uni- 
versity April 29, 30, and May 1 under the 
auspices of the school of home economics 
and the State Parent Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The program was planned especially 
for parents. 

Home demonstration agents already at 
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work in the state are: Edna Troth, Vander- 
burg County; Marie Bolenbaugh, district 
agent for Wayne, Randolph, and Union 
Counties; Elizabeth Barnard, Lake County; 
Janice Berlin, Marion County; and Hazel 
Arbuckle, Delaware County. Lella Gaddis 
has announced that the three more to be 
appointed will be assigned to work in Rush, 
Randolph, and Park Counties. 

An exhibit of dolls in the Home Economics 
Building closed an interesting term project 
in the junior course in historic costume, 
taught by Marian Willoughby. Each stu- 
dent dressed a doll to represent an historical 
period or a national costume, having pre- 
viously studied the period or people and 
written up her findings in an attractive 
form. In several cases they interviewed 
foreign people, one student even going to 
Indianapolis to talk with the Rumanian 
children at the Oscar McCollough School 
and to study the national costumes which 
they showed. Townspeople were interested 
in the exhibit and loaned national and folk 
costumes to the department for study. 

South Bend. Four years ago the home 
economics teachers of the South Bend 
Schools, under the direction of the city super- 
visor of home economics, Ada Hillier, made 
a detailed survey of home conditions and the 
needs of the girls of that city. On this basis, 
they organized a new course of study which 
was printed in November. 

Terre Haute. The home economics class 
of the Terre Haute High School has been 
having lessons in community building. 
Though the project was undertaken in the 
least promising part of the city, it already 
has had a noticeable effect on the surround- 
ing homes. This proved an excellent way 
of making home economics a concrete thing 
to the boys as well as to the girls of the school 
and of eliciting their interest in better homes. 


Kansas State Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the meeting held at Hotel Jay- 
hawk, Topeka, on March 15 and 16, two of 
the sessions were devoted to child develop- 
ment, with Mary Sweeny of the Merrill- 
Palmer School and Anna Richardson as 
speakers. 
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Kansas State Agricultural College. At 
the conference of administrators of college 
home economics departments interested in 
child development and parental education, 
which was held at the college March 18 and 
19, Mary Sweeny, Anna Richardson, and 
Flora Thurston gave addresses. Teachers 
in Kansas colleges where child welfare work 
is not established were invited to the con- 
ference in the hope of interesting them in the 
subject. 

The foods and nutrition, clothing and tex- 
tiles, and institutional economics depart- 
ments, made their annual trip to Kansas 
City on April 8 and 9, visiting packing houses, 
mercantile establishments of various kinds, 
markets, hotels, and garment factories. 

The department of institutional economics 
has recently added a course in tea room man- 
agement open to juniors, seniors, and gradu- 
ate students. The College Tea Room offers 
practical experience in management, plan- 
ning, preparing, and serving of food to the 
public. 

Esther Bruner of the department of cloth- 
ing and textiles has received a scholarship 
from the National Dyers and Dry Cleaning 
Institute and will spend ten weeks this sum- 
mer at their establishment in Silver Springs, 
Maryland. 

The Student Home Economics Association 
gave a tea for the Master Homemakers and 
the speakers for the Farm and Home Week 
Program on Thursday afternoon, February 
7. Ellen Pennell of the Successful Farming 
Magazine spoke to the girls. At the regu- 
lar meeting in February, Ruth Atwater of 
the National Canners’ Association spoke to 
the girls concerning home economics in the 
commercial field. 

Extension Service. Recent changes in 
the extension division are: Ethel F. Watson, 
appointed home demonstration agent in 
Greenwood County in February; Gertrude 
Allen, appointed assistant home demonstra- 
tion agent in February; Nellie Bare, resigned 
as home demonstration agent in Clay County 
in November to marry Rev. Walter Halbert, 
former pastor of the Baptist Church in Man- 
hattan; Margaret A. Koenig, appointed in 
January to succeed Miss Bare in Clay 
County; Clyde Anderson, resigned as home 
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demonstration agent in Greenwood County, 
effective in December; Jessie Campbell, 
formerly assistant home demonstration 
agent, transferred to the position of home 
demonstration agent in Rice County on 
January 1; M. Alberta Wenkheimer, ap- 
pointed home demonstration agent in Har- 
per County January 1; Alpha Latzke, 
appointed specialist in household manage- 
ment, effective January 1; Mable R. Smith, 
appointed home demonstration agent in 
Crawford County. 

Kansas State Teachers College. Jose- 
phine A. Marshall, the new head of the home 
economics department, comes to the college 
from Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, where she was a member of the staff in 
household education. Last year she was on 
sabbatical leave, studying at Leland Stan- 
ford University, the University of Chicago, 
and the University of Minnesota. 

B. Eleanor Johnson is the new member of 
the home economics staff, taking the place 
of Lula E. Smith, who is now associate pro- 
fessor in the home economics department at 
the State University of Iowa. 

As a final semester’s problem, the dress- 
making classes and the class in history of 
costume planned and presented a fashion 
show. Quaint costumes, representing styles 
from 1812 to 1924, showed the outstanding 
costume changes of the century and formed 
a marked contrast to the modern costumes. 
These included sports costumes, dresses for 
general wear, afternoon frocks, and dinner 
gowns and were designed and made by the 
girls in the dressmaking classes. 

Ruth Atwater of the National Canners 
Association visited the college on February 
11. She spoke to the home economics stu- 
dent on aspects of the canning industry that 
should be known and understood by house- 
wives, basing her talk on questions commonly 
asked by women. She also spoke to the 
class on public health and hygiene on bac- 
teriological investigations conducted by the 
Association. 

Eta chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron cele- 
brated Founders Day on February 23. 

The Home Economics Club publishes a 
Bulletin of Home Economics for students and 
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alumnae which helps to keep the latter in 
touch with the college and its activities and 
which is issued four times a year. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana State University. Three 
courses in nursing education will be offered 
for the first time at the University this 
summer. It is hoped that this beginning 
will lead eventually to the granting of a 
college degree in nursing. 

Dr. Gertrude Sunderlin, Purnell research 
worker in home economics problems, is 
studying the value of Bacillus Acidophilus, 
found in sour milk, for preventing and curing 
rickets in young animals, and also the large- 
scale canning of meat to determine the best 
conditions for such canning in Louisiana. 

Extension Division. Ellen LeNoir has 
been promoted from the position of district 
agent in northern Louisiana to that of state 
home demonstration agent, to succeed Mary 
Jessie Stone, who resigned a few months ago. 
Miss Tom Bourg has resigned as home 
demonstration agent in DeSoto Parish to 
succeed Miss LeNoir. 

Pearl Treen has accepted the position as 
home demonstration agent in Allen Parish 
and Lola Caldwell, that in Caldwell Parish. 
St. Tammany Parish has made an appro- 
priation for a home demonstration agent, and 
an appointment will be made soon. 


MAINE 


Nasson Institute. At the Institute, a 
small training school at Springvale which 
gives three year courses in home economics 
and secretarial work, a new seven-room 
Dutch Colonial home management house 
was recently completed in which third-year 
girls will be in residence for short periods. 

The home economics group is teaching 
classes in handicrafts to boys and girls in 
the grade schools at Limerick and handicraft 
and nutrition at Alfred, two small communi- 
ties which are otherwise unable to provide 
such classes. The girls are financing the 
work as well as paying transportation 
charges. 

Students in the history of costume classes 
are studying and dressing dolls in foreign 
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costumes. A senior recently spoke on the 
subject before a group of women in another 
town, illustrating her lecture with dolls 
which the class had dressed. They have 
been fortunate in having one member who 
lived in India for 15 years and knows Indian 
costumes very well, another now living in 
Greece who sent a doll from Athens, and also 
in having the help of a French neighbor in 
dressing a doll in a costume of that country. 

Student Clubs. The Home Economics 
Club of Portland, comprised of freshman 
girls under the supervision of Madeleine 
Kingsley, has during the past year devoted 
much of its work to a needy family, consist- 
ing of a mother, deserted by her husband, and 
a little son and daughter. At Thanksgiving 
the girls packed a very generous basket of 
food for their “adopted family.” At Christ- 
mas they sent a complete Christmas box, 
including clothes made by the girls, toys, 
books, food, and candy. 

The club served at several faculty teas 
and during the State Teachers Convention 
acted as hostesses and served tea in the 
home economics suite. The girls earned 
money enough selling Christmas cards to 
make generous donations to the Ellen H. 
Richards Memorial Fund and to affiliate 
with the Maine Home Economics Associa- 
tion. In the spring they made scrap books 
for the children in the hospital. The pro- 
grams at the club meetings included a dis- 
cussion of proper clothes for different occa- 
sions, a study of the life of Ellen H. Richards, 
and a professional demonstration of mani- 
curing. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held April 13 
in the new Horticultural Hall, Worcester, 
the use of which was a delightful privilege. 
The program was unusually interesting to 
home economics teachers as it presented the 
state courses just issued by the Department 
of Education. These include suggested 
courses of study for grades four to twelve in 
the home economics subjects, home manage- 
ment, clothing, and foods. Anna Kloss, 
teacher training agent of the State Depart- 
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ment of Education and chairman of the 
general committee for revision, presided. 

John F. Scully, superintendent of schools, 
Brockton, was the first speaker at the morning 
session. Alice L. Harris of Worcester spoke 
next on “Correlation.”” Other members of 
the general committee also gave reports. 
Between sessions opportunity was given to 
view the exhibits of illustrative material 
which were beautifully displayed. During 
the day the three divisions, home manage- 
ment, clothing, and foods, were treated 
separately. 

It was fitting that the State Home Eco- 
nomics Association should foster an oppor- 
tunity to place these suggested courses in 
the hands of the teachers in their state. All 
the teachers who availed themselves of the 
opportunity, and especially those in charge 
of the meeting, were pleased with the results 
of the day. 


MICHIGAN 


Central State Teachers College. Mrs. 
C. E. Johnson of Detroit, formerly Louise 
Larrabee of the home economics faculty of 
the College, recently presented the home 
economics club with a beautiful reproduction 
of George Innes’ “The Apple Orchard.” 

At the Fourth Annual Scholastic Contest 
at the College on May 17, the home eco- 
nomics division is to have tests in general 
home economics for grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. 
There will also be clothing contests for 
students from grades 10, 11, 12; the dresses 
are to be judged in advance for technique 
and then worn at the contest to be scored for 
such qualities as fit and color. 

Mrs. Merle Byers of the Michigan State 
College is to be on the faculty this summer in 
place of Rose Hogue, who expects to study 
at Columbia. 

Michigan State College. Anna Bayha of 
the clothing and textile section is acting as 
fashion advisor for one of the largest depart- 
ment stores in Lansing this spring. She 
personally assists individual customers in 
assembling suitable wardrobes and helps 
plan the display of merchandise and fore- 
cast the stock needs of the various depart- 
ments. The same store will provide oppor- 
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tunity for students of the College to get 
selling experience; the personnel director 
will instruct them in the general problems of 
the store and of merchandising, while Miss 
Bayha will supervise them in applying the 
principles taught in the clothing and art 
classes. 

Elizabeth Whittaker is the nutrition repre- 
sentative on the research committee of the 
Potato Association of America. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Lydia A. Lynde 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, a Laura Spellman 
fellow 1927-28, came to Michigan in Febru- 
ary as specialist in child training, the fifth 
project to be added to the home economics 
extension program. 

Evelyn Turner will assist Edna V. Smith 
in the home management project. 

Three new home demonstration agents are 
developing work in new communities and 
making contacts by means of lecture demon- 
strations. “The Selection and Care of 
Rayon” is the topic used by Eunice Ander- 
son in Lenawee County. Preceding the 
demonstrations given in a township by Miss 
Anderson, Julia F. Tear gives a lecture for 
the merchants of the county. Olga Bird, 
home denonstration agent in Jackson 
County, is holding meetings of a similar type; 
but since home furnishings is the major proj- 
ect in the county, the theme is “The Selec- 
tion of Wall Paper.” Mary Seekell has 
found that special demonstration on “Foot- 
wear, Its Selection and Care’’ has enabled 
her to reach practically every section of her 
county. Thirty-eight adult and twenty- 
four junior groups have been organized. 

The engagement of Mildred Gardner, 
clothing specialist, to Emmet L. Raven, 
Huron County agricultural agent, has been 
announced. Their marriage will take place 
in June. 

Michigan State Normal College. Lucy 
Aikin, who has acted as chairman of the de- 
partment this year, has been granted leave 
of absence for the spring and summer terms 
to study at the University of Chicago. 
During Miss Aikin’s absence, Mildred 


Robinson will act as chairman of the de- 
partment, and Margaret Raffington will 
have charge of the Ellen H. Richards House. 
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Mary Barber of the Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, gave a lecture and demonstra- 
tion to students of the department on March 
6 under the auspices of the class in demon- 
stration cookery. 

Thanks to the home economics club, the 
Ellen H. Richards House now has a much- 
needed new rug and new upholstery in its 
living room. 

Suitable clothing for different types of 
individuals and occasions and social forms 
to be followed at teas and dinners have been 
the subjects of some of the weekly chats by 
faculty members. In giving the one on 
clothing, Mildred Robinson used both men 
and women to demonstrate her points and 
had an audience of about 350 students. 

Flint. The aid of the girls in the clothing 
classes in the junior and senior high schools is 
enlisted each year by the Junior Needlework 
Guild, which makes baby garments to be 
used where they are most needed in the city. 
A member of the Guild keeps in touch with 
each school, delivering materials and talking 
to the girls about the work of the organisa- 
tion. Such work helps to train the girls 
for community cooperation and also gives 
them experience with a new type of garments 
and material. 

An exhibit of the home economics depart- 
ment of the Central High School was held on 
February 26 in one of the clothing labora- 
tories. It consisted of a lingerie show, the 
garments having been contributed by several 
of the clothing classes. 

Grand Rapids. The Grand Rapids Home 
Economics Club held its February dinner 
meeting at the Women’s City Club. An 
invitation was extended to others outside 
the home economics department who were 
interested in child development and parental 
education. Dr. Agnes Bilson, advisor of the 
Merrill-Palmer School, spoke on “Environ- 
mental Factors Affecting Child Life.” 

The home economics teachers of the seven 
city high schools last year organized a travel- 
ling exhibit which has made a two-weeks’ stay 
in each school and has aroused much interest, 
even outside of the home economics depart- 
ments. The original collection consisted of 
things loaned by the teachers, but these 
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have been added to during the year by 
loans from pupils and other friends. The 
articles were arranged in seven groups: china, 
pottery, and brass; pictures, swatches, and 
interesting materials to illustrate unusual 
textiles; hand-decorated textiles from vari- 
ous parts of the world; table linens and pic- 
tures showing the development of the art 
of spinning; lace; household woolens; and 
various household arts such as candle-dip- 
ping, cross-stitching, and the making of 
hooked rugs. 

Kalamazoo. The Home Economics Club 
of Kalamazoo, which is made up of the 
seventeen home economics teachers, gave a 
bridge tea during February to earn money 
for the curriculum study. 

Kalamazoo issues each month a double 
sheet called The School News which is sent 
into the homes of the community. The 
March issue, the editing of which was placed 
in the hands of the physical education, 
manual arts, and home economics depart- 
ments, with Jessie S. Walton, supervisor of 
home economics, as chairman, furnished an 
opportunity to give the parents information 
about the home economics department. 

Lansing. A school project in table man- 
ners was conducted recently by the home 
economics department of the West Junior 
High School. Several pupils, in coopera- 
tion with the teachers, worked out the fol- 
lowing procedure: Two home economics pu- 
pils, accompanied by one of the home 
economics teachers gave a fifteen-minute 
demonstration in the various home rooms of 
the building. Poor table manners were 
shown first to give the pupils an idea of the 
ill-mannered person, and then came a demon- 
stration of good table etiquette. Many 
questions were asked and evident interest 
was shown at each performance. Other 
departments, especially those of art and 
English, cooperated by making clever pos- 
ters and verses which were used throughout 
the week. 

Saginaw. ‘The Home Economics Club of 
Arthur Hill High School in the second semes- 
ter chose for its project the making of infant 
garments for the Needlework Guild of the 
Saginaw Welfare League. During the first 
semester the club organized a Christmas 
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party for a group of small children, a joint 
party with the Girl Reserves to welcome 
the in-coming sophomores, and a tea dance 
for the seniors who graduated in January. 
Miss Freegard gave a very interesting talk 
at a November meeting. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
A delightful talk on etchings by Professor 
S. Chatwood Burton of the University of 
Minnesota was much enjoyed at the Janu- 
ary meeting. The March meeting took the 
form of a dinner at the Commodore Hotel, 
St. Paul, during the spring high school con- 
ference at the University. 

The Association is raising a scholarship 
fund for high school girls who show unusual 
promise. A benefit card party in the Min- 
nesota Union on the afternoon and evening 
of February 23 added a good sum and af- 
forded a good time for about three hundred 
guests. 

Concordia College. Matilda Nelson, head 
of the department of home economics, will 
spend the summer in Europe. 

University of Minnesota. University 
Farm has entertained three important con- 
ferences recently. At the conference of 
home demonstration agents and staff from 
March 4 to 8, Adele Koch, assistant home 
demonstration leader of Ohio, and Esther 
Thompson, director of women’s work in 
Manitoba, were out-of-state speakers. At 
the home economics section of the spring 
conference of high school teachers March 
28-29, Aura Keever, state supervisor, Wylle 
B. McNeal, chief of the division of home 
economics, and members of the teacher- 
training staff in the division of home eco- 


nomics were in charge of the program. \ 


conference of the heads of home economics 
departments in Minnesota and Wisconsin 
was held on April 1 and 2. 

The Fourth District of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs r_. ently contributed 
$4000 as a loan fund for home economics 
students in the division of home economics 
at the University. 

The University extended its work in train- 
ing evening school teachers on the job this 
year. Series of six meetings in special 
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methods for evening school teachers were 
held in St. Cloud, Minneapolis, and South 
St. Paul. 

Amy Morse, Clara Brown, Alice Child, 
and Marian Weller are members of the home 
economics staff who have had leave of ab- 
sence this year. Miss Morse spent the fall 
semester at Columbia University and is 
now traveling in Europe. Miss Brown spent 
the winter quarter at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. Miss Weller and Miss Child are 
spending the spring quarter doing research 
work in Washington, D. C. 

Lola Cremeans has resigned her position at 
the University to become head of the de- 
partment of home economics at the Alaska 
Agricultural College. 

Edna Brown, assistant state leader of 4-H 
clubs, was married in February to Mr. Byron 
L. Braamse of Michigan. 

Josephine Moffet, ’23 has been placed 
in charge of the preparation of food at the 
Richards-Treat Cafeteria in Minneapolis. 
Miss Moffet was formerly a member of the 
research department of Child’s Restaurants. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron celebrated the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the chapter at Minnesota 
with a Founders’ Day dinner on February 19, 
Mrs. E. Magraw, a charter member, gave a 
short history of the chapter. 

Omicron Nu held an open meeting on 
March 13 at which Professor Tanguary gave 
an illustrated talk on views of Arctic life. 
Professor Tanguary has been with the Mac- 
millan expedition for three years. 

The home economics extension division 
has added three new home demonstration 
agents to its staff by means of Capper-Ket- 
cham funds: Jane Boyd, Faribault County; 
Therese Pfaender, Freeborn County; and 
Helen Gillette. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held’ in Jackson 
April 11 and 12. May Haddon of Belhaven 
was chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ment. The theme of the program was art 


as related to the home. 
Mrs. Della B. Luter has accepted the 
chairmanship for the homemakers section 
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left vacant by the resignation of Mrs. J. T. 
Calhoun. 

The Mississippi Association will give cer- 
tificates in recognition of the satisfactory 
completion of the reading and reports re- 
quired in a correspondence course which 
Dorothy Dickens, institutional chairman, is 
conducting and in which twelve institutional 
workers are enrolled. 

Mississippi Home Demonstration Council. 
The state meeting was held in Jackson Febru- 
ary 12 and 13 in conjunction with the School 
of Cooperation held by the extension and 
cooperating agencies of the State. Each 
of the 43 county councils was entitled to 
one voting delegate, and reports from each 
council were presented, showing work done 
and projects planned for 1929. Dr. Louise 
Stanley, chief of the United States Bureau of 
Home Economics and Mrs. Charles W. 
Sewell, director of the home and community 
department of the National Farm Bureau, 
were among the chief speakers. 

Mississippi State College for Women. 
The work on the new home economics build- 
ing and practice house has begun in full 
force. The plans for these buildings indicate 
the most up-to-date ones of the kind in the 
South. 

At the January meeting of the home eco- 
nomics faculty, Ella Siddall from the nu- 
trition department presented interesting data 
on the bacteriology and the feeding of infiu- 
enza patients. Zula Thelkeld gave a report 
on iron content of foods and the effect of the 
lack of iron in the body. After the meeting, 
a social hour was enjoyed. ' 

The Home Economics Club gave a suc- 
cessful home economics vaudeville to raise 
funds for pictures for the new home eco- 
nomics building. The response from town 
people was perhaps better than for any col- 
lege function yet given in the new audi- 
torium. 

On Washington’s birthday, the student 
club gave its annual musical in the Whitfield 
Auditorium for the student body and the 
town people. Mrs. Agnes E. Filler, head of 
the home economics department, assisted in 
arranging the program. 

Extension Service. Group meetings for 
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the districts have been held at Columbia, 
Meridian, Vicksburg, and Gulfport, with all 
extension officers and specialists in attend- 
ance. A special feature of this year’s pro- 
gram is developing the garden and canning 
budget to meet the home needs all over the 
territory. 

Eva Leggett, formerly home demonstra- 
tion agent in Jones County, has been made 
assistant poultry specialist in charge of club 
work, 

Student Clubs. The Aberdeen Club, with 
twenty-five members, meets monthly and 
has chosen as its theme for the year “Art in 
Everyday Life.” Demonstrations and il- 
lustrative materials have been used effec- 
tively. 

The Club at the Lee High School, Colum- 
bus, has recently purchased a beautiful 
picture for each room in the department. 

The New Hope Club, Lowndes County, 
has cleared $75 for additional equipment. 
Its most recent topic is “Home Economics in 
Other Lands.” 

The Wheeler Club, with forty-seven mem- 
bers, holds meetings every three weeks and, 
in connection with the Boys’ Agricultural 
Club, is striving to beautify the homes of 
the school district. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. 
Golda May Rhodes, supervisor of home- 
economics in Great Falls, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association at its last annual 
meeting and Blanche Lee of the state exten- 
sion service, the new secretary. 

Montana State College. The home eco- 
nomics department was fortunate in renting 
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a most attractive house near the campus for 
the home management work this year. A 
fine, healthy ten-month-old baby is an im- 
portant member of the household. 

The present freshman home economics 
class is twice as large as last year’s. 


The 1928 summer conference for Smith- 
Hughes home economics teachers conducted 
by Rua Van Horn was so successful that plans 
are being formulated for a similar meeting 


this summer. 


Farm and Home Week was held at the 
College in February this year. The program 
was varied and interesting and the attend- 
ance unusually good. 

Dr. Jessie Richardson, of the Experiment 
Station staff, recently addressed a joint meet- 
ing of the Montana State College Home 
Economics Club and the Montana Branch 
of the American Chemical Society on “The 
Relation of Chemistry to Home Economics.” 


Gladys Branegan attended the Land Grant 
College meeting in Washington last Novem- 
ber, after which she went to New York to 
take the final examinations for her doctor’s 
degree at Teacher’s College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Miss Branegan plans to take a 
group of students and alumnae on a Euro- 
pean tour this summer; college credit will be 
granted to properly qualified individuals 
who present the required reporis on their 
return, 

Blanche Lee, state home demonstration 
leader, returned to Montana the first of 
February after seven months’ absence, dur- 
ing which she completed the requirements 
for her master’s degree at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


